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Woodpecker Ways. 


The morning sun had sailed out of sight behind 
the east corner of the house and left the front 
veranda chairs in delicious shadow. I had been 
waiting for this moment to possess myself of the 
coveted cane-seat, where a needle and a bit of 
drawnwork should serve to cloak the idleness of 
a golden hour. 

‘The veranda runs across the’ second story of 
the house, and so commands a good view of the 
upper branches of the mountain-ash by the gate. 

It was September. Many things told one so; 
the very heat which, though as great as that of 
summer, had a distinctive quality; the heavy 
dews that lay on the grass in the morning with a 
silver rime resembling hoar frost; the rush of 
damp, cold air up from the earth at sundown; 
the monotonous, persistent drone with which the 
crickets were filling the ear; the chickadees’ note 
in the cedars ; the absence of robin and rossignol. 

Where a little while ago the buckwheat lay in 
bloom as white as new-fallen snow and sweet 
like honeycomb, was now a field of bronzed 
stubble. The clematis had lost the white blos- 
soms of its bower, and along the moist edges of 
the brooks the cardinal lobelia had put out its 
fires. 

The last flowers of the year were in bloom. 
By the roadside one saw such sturdy weeds as 
tansy and yarrow, with a sapphire disk or two of 
straggling chicory. Crowding out of the swamps, 
or lighting up dusky openings in the wood, blew 
purple and lilac asters and the tall, graceful 
plume of the goldenrod. A few blood-red sprays 
among sumachs or maples startled the eye; ferns 
and bracken were turning brown, and many a 
butternut-tree was bare. 

It was September, and the enchantment under 
which the Canadian world seemed lying came 
from its smoky haze, through which the sun must 
sift to fall with that soft, mysterious, transforming 
light on hill and shore and river. 

Under the enchantment I was dreamily 
watching the shadowy water and the sun- 
sprayed hill, when a sound as of the tap! tap! 
tap! of an elfin hammer began in the ash-tree. 
Tap! tap! tap! and again tap! tap! tap! short, 
sharp and steady. I peered and peeped, but 
nothing was to be seen, no elf or tricksy sprite, 
though I could touch the branches with my hand. 

I rose, took a glass, returned, again inspected 
the tree, and then observed a movement on the 
trunk,—the elfin hammer in active play,—the head 
and beak of a woodpecker! 

Her back was toward me. As her length 
stretched along the bark, so precisely did she 
resemble it in color and markings that when not 
disclosing her whereabouts by any motion, she 
was all but invisible. Round and round the 
main trunk and up and down the _ branches, 
everywhere were close-set rows of little holes and 
squares, like the surface of a honeycomb, which 
she had excavated in search of her daily bread. 

The shades of gray upon the bark and the 
pattern she had cut into it were curiously like 
her own dress, which was dotted, ringed and 
striped in tones going up and down the scale of 
color between black and white. 

I found her near presence and the ability with 
which she was pursuing her task quite enter- 
taining, and I breathed softly, changing my 
position with caution, lest she be disturbed. But 
not she! She paid not the slightest heed, but 
continued to cut and hack, and ply her beak with 
such force that chips of wood flew off under her 
blows and sap or gum began to ooze from the 
wounded place. After cutting away a square 
inch of bark, and without seeming to have 
paused to consume any dainty discovered in that 
inner reserve, she moved a just perceptible step 
higher, and set to work again with beak and 
head and unabated energy of muscle, to chisel 
another hole. 

This, then, was the culprit who, so their owners 
maintained, was slowly destroying those two 
beautiful mountain-ash trees. Their tops were 
already dead, the leaves drooped dull and 
tarnished, and where formerly hundreds of 
bunches of berries would at this season be 
glowing, gorgeous orange, scarcely a dozen were 
now to be seen. How poor the village street 
would look ungraced by their elegant forms and 
fern-like foliage. And should famine or stress 
of weather drive the pine grosbeaks hither from 
their distant northern home next winter, as it 
did last, here would be food for scarce a day. 

Ilateful woodpecker, with your artful cloak 
whereby the fowler shall pass and never find 
you, and with your woodman’s axe, ruthlessly 
chopping away with untiring skill! 

A rush of wings, a small guttural twittering, a 
flutter in the branches, and woodpecker’s lord 
and master had arrived on the scene. This was 
a far finer fellow than his mate, with a handsome 
coat and sporting scarlet feathers on his head 
and neck. 

His actions were alert. He swung himself 
about like a man in a-hurry, and had examined 
fifty holes in a minute with a careless remark or 
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two to his lady. I shuddered to think of the 
amount of work the active creature could accom- 
plish when he settled seriously down to it. But 
when ? 

He tried every ready-made hole in the tree, and 
finished a series of excursions to the neighboring 
ash and to the big elm by the river. He stared 
out of countenance the pair of little dove-colored 
birds who had been so gently and prettily darting 
after flies between the tree and the house-eaves. 
He frightened off the handsome gold-breasted 
stranger who, with a rush and a ery, came flying 
down to the lure of a bunch of berries. Then 
the gentleman was back from a trip to the elm 
with a sque-eak ! and a neat flourish. 

He stuck his claws into the bark close beside 
his hard-working spouse, and looked the soul of 
sprightliness and energy. I thought the picture 
of domestic bliss, the fruit of united industry, 
complete, and bent my ear to listen to the first 
note of the harmonious duet of tiny hammers. 

But I listened in vain. There was no duet. 
In an instant more he gave another confidential 
sque-eak, spread his wings, and off he flew, over 
the roof, out of the garden, and away into the 
maple-wood, leaving his spouse alone to her tap! 
tap! tapping! 

Whether woodpecker mvre does all the 
drudgery of the family, and cuts down trees by 
her own unaided efforts, I am quite unable to 
say. All I know is that she had seemed to be 
making the holes and he to be eating the grubs 
therein, and that certainly he did no work in my 
presence that day. 

Morning had grown to noon, and afternoon to 
night, and I had watched and listened and 
wondered and admired. That plodding drudge 
had gone on chopping the livelong day, with only 
short pauses of rest and occasional brief absences, 
and nothing had apparently frightened her or 
even called off her attention—not the movements 
on the veranda, the presence of other birds, the 
barking of the yellow dog, nor by any means the 
frivolous visits of her mate. 

When with a chattering and a scampering, the 
flock of village sparrows came noisily hurrying 
up at sundown to their roost in the spruce-tree at 
the corner, I looked for her to go, but an hour 
after the fast-cooling night air drove me indoors, 
woodpecker mere was still in the tree, still 
alone, still at work. GRACE FORTUNE. 





Minute Workmanship. 


Delicacy of workmanship, minuteness in design, 
diminutiveness of proportion under circumstances 
in which the colossal rather than the dwarf is the 
rule—these naturally excite remark. In the 
olden days many a recluse in a monastery cell 
wrote out the whole of a religious work, and even 
made a copy of the Bible itself; but when the 
Harleian manuscript in the British Museum tells 
of a complete copy of the Bible, written in so fine 
a manner by one Peter Bales, an ordinary clerk, 
that the whole of it could be enclosed in the shell 
of an English walnut, the work enters the field 
of the wonderful. 


Scarcely less delicate is the feat which is said 
to have been lately accomplished by an expert 
mechanic. Taking a common sewing needle of 
medium size, he drilled a hole through the entire 
length, from eye to point, and finished his task 
so well that a very fine hair can 
through from end to end of the needle. 

A toymaker of Nuremburg enclosed in a 
cherry-pit a plan of Sebastopol, together with a 
copy of Klopstock’s “Messiah,” a work of 
twenty thousand verses. 

But a cherry-stone more interesting still is to 
be found in the museum at Salem, Mass. It 
contains a dozen silver spoons so minute that to 
see them one must have recourse to a magnifier. 

Nor is nature behind man in this production on 
a small seale of that which she usually manufac- 
tures of goodly proportions. A forest is not 
generally classed among the diminutive things of 
the earth. Yet in Greenland are to be found 
“forests” of birch-trees which have grown for 
half a century without attaining a height of more 
than four inches. 

The trees are pase in every respect, and live 
out their allotted time—from seventy-five to one 
hundred and thirty years—just as do other 
species of the great birch family, but under the 
most favorable circumstances they seldom grow 
higher than ten inches, and in parts where the 
soil is uncommonly poor, and is frozen from 
eight to ten months in the year, they spread 
themselves out into thickets that stretch up no 
higher than four inches. 


* 
> 





Human Salamanders. 


The hard lives of the men who work in the 
famous porcelain factories at Limoges are thus 
briefly described in Pearson’s Weekly: 


The furnaces in which the porcelain is baked 
are kept up to a terrible temperature, which, it is 
said, cannot be gaged by any instrument known 
to science. 

_In this fearful heat the men, clad in thick, 
fireproof garments, their heads and ears well 
protected, have to work, passing from one to 
another, chainwise, the porcelain articles as they 
come out of the furnace. 

Every five minutes the first man of the chain— 
that is to say, the one nearest the furnace—has to 
get out into the open. He throws himself down 
utterly exhausted on a mattress placed for his 
convenience near the door. Then a boy gives 
him ice-water to drink from a pitcher, and he 
falls back on his mattress until his turn comes 
round to take his stand again close to the 
scorching furnace. The pay for this exhausting 
labor amounts to two shillings a day. 
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Wrongly Accused. 


In Two Chapters. —Chapter I. 


T was a Colorado house, but you 
would have said it must have been 
transferred bodily from Georgia to 
the mountain slope where it stood. 
The hewn logs chinked with clay, 
the great chimneys built outside 
against each end, the low porch 
across the front, with its unpainted 
benches, the irregular palings about 

the small garden-patch with their decorations of 

pans, pails and old coats—all were so typical 
that you looked confidently for woolly heads and 
black faces to complete the picture. 

On this particular day the faces were not 
lacking. At one end of the porch the chickens 
were huddling out of the rain, and at the other 
sat old Zeb, his head well sprinkled with gray, 
while a slim, saucy-looking mulatto girl stood 
near him, watching with scornful amusement the 
old man’s struggles over a patch he was sewing 
upon his coat. 

“Sho now, Une’ Zeb,” she giggled, ‘‘ye’d oughter 
git merried. Men folks haint got the sense to 
sew.” 

Zeb, who was now trying to thread a needle, 
threw her a glance of silent contempt, and went 
on making fruitless thrusts of the coarse thread, 
over and under—anywhere but through the eye of 
the needle—until Jinny exclaimed :— 

“Good laws, gi’ me dat nee’l; ’pears like ye’re 
tryin’ to poke yer t’read troo de do’. Where’s 
yer Miss Lushy dat she kaint mend yer clothes?” 

She snatched the needle and quickly threaded 





it. 
“Yo’ reckon I’se gwine let Miss Lushy tetch 
these yer dirty ole clothes?” said Zeb, taking his 
needle without the smallest show of gratitude 
for Jinny’s services. ‘Yo bettah tote dat bucket 
o’ but’milk home, ’fore ol Mis’ Naney come 
spookin’ atter ye.” 

“I ‘low ol’ Miss Nancy ain’ gwine spook roun’ 
fo’ dark—de rain aint fa’rly el’ar up yit. I want 
ax Miss Lushy will she gi’ me a pa’r 0’ shoe- 
strings. ’Pears like she stays mighty late up in 
dat schoolhouse. I tole ye now dey’s ha’nts in 
dem piny woods, sho’s ye’re bawn:” 

“Miss Lushy got sense to come home w’en she 
like; she aint come traipsin’ t’rough de wet, same’s 
po’ w’ite trash. I gwine fotch Miss Lushy w’en 
it done fa’r up. You bettah be movin’, fore de 
gov’nor ’pears ; he’ll be comin’ directly.” 

Jinny had a wholesome fear of “‘the gov’nor,” 
and went grumbling away with her buttermilk. 
The old man finished his painful task with many 
an anxious glance at the black clouds, rolling 
away in the distance with an occasional down- 
_ into the green valleys and along the wooded 
slopes. 

“It’s gittin’ dusk,” he said, with a shake of his 
old head. “I gwine fotch dat chile home.” 

He examined his work with approval, put on 
the coat, took up a stout staff, and limped away, 
following the road for a short distance and then 
striking into a cattle-path that led crookedly up 
the hillside, twined out of its way by more than 
one ugly mound that marked the mouth of an 
abandoned shaft. 

The glory of Miracle Mine, whose silver 
huggets burst suddenly upon the gloating eyes of 
a fortunate miner, had disappeared in a cloud of 
disappointment as the shallow pocket was emptied 
of its treasure. But after a season of depression 
the settlers began to remind themselves that 
wisdom was said to be better than silver, at least 
‘or children, and a small cabin, perched among 
the pines above the first swell of the foot-hills, 
Was set apart as a schoolhouse. This cabin was 
selected principally because no one cared for a 
residence whose last tenant had hanged himself 
under its roof. 

Kindly nature draped the marred hillsides 
anew ; daring youngsters raced about the yawning 
chasms of the deserted shafts, and even ventured 





| into the black depths, and nothing remained of 
| the old days but a mysterious organization known 
|as the “‘Regulators”—themselves eminently in 
| need of regulating. 

| While Zeb was patching his coat on the porch, 
a young woman was standing in the door of the 
schoolhouse, watching the slow retreat of the 
| storm which had swooped down upon her and 
held her a prisoner after her flock had left her. 
She was not a native of the hills. It was only 
two years since Benjamin Moore, commonly 
styled “the governor,” in compliment to his 
influence in the neighborhood, had brought his 
niece Lucia from her mother’s grave to the 
solitary home where he himself had taken refuge 
from his wrecked fortunes. 

No one guessed what a heartbreaking disap- 
pointment that home had been to the sensitive 
girl, or how her nature revolted from the coarse- 
ness and injustice about her. There was no lack 
of foodor raiment. Her uncle was kind and Zeb 
was her adoring worshipper. But so far as real 
human companionship was concerned she was as 
solitary as if alone in the middle of the great 
desert. Only in work could 
she find any refuge; and 
with her uncle’s reluctant 
consent she was installed as 
mistress in the little school- 
shanty. 

As she turned from the 
door now, dazzled by the 
sudden sunburst that flashed 
for an instant over the wild 
magnificence of earth and 
sky, the school-room, filled 
with the sombre shadow of 
the pines, seemed quite dark. 
But before one of the open 
windows a pale face sud- 
denly rose up. Two small 
hands grasped the sill, draw- 
ing after them a slender 
body, and then as suddenly 
let it drop from sight. 

It was the face of a boy; 
thin, hollow-cheeked, with 
that watchful look of fear 
which is so pitiful in a child. 
He gave an involuntary start 
as if to run, when Lucia 
came to the window under 
which he was crouching, but 
stopped, with his eyes warily 
upon her. 

Lucia recognized him at 
once as a boy who had disap- 
peared from the school, fol- 
lowing, it was supposed, the 
fortunes of a vagabond 
Scotch father. She remem- 
bered hearing that the Regu- 
lators had warned the father 
to leave, on suspicion of his 
connection with counter- 
feiters. Once, passing the 
ruins of his half -burned 
cabin, she had seen an evil 
face peering at her from the thicket. If this were 
the owner, he bore the stamp of villainy ; but could 
this delicate child belong to such a father ? 

*“‘What are you doing here, Jamie McBole?” 
she asked gently. ‘Have you been sick? What 
did you want in the schoolhouse ?” 

There was no response to her questions, but 
suddenly Jamie came to his decision and sprang 
lightly in at the window. 

‘‘Feyther’s there,” he said, nodding toward the 
wood-room. 

The face in the thicket flashed upon Lucia’s 
recollection, and her heart gave a bound of terror, 
but the boy held both her hands. 

“Don’t go away, Miss Lushy!” he pleaded. 
“You tell’t us it was mean to stone that lame 
dog—you read in the Book of folk that had cities 
where a mon could rin gin he killit a body 
unawares. Feyther’s gude, Miss Lushy. The 
men gied him the siller for cookin’, an’ it was 
braw to look to. He’s such a cook as niver were, 
feyther be.” 

Lucia still trembled, and watched with 
fascinated eyes the door of the wood-room. It 
was only a large closet, and she had seen it 
packed solidly from floor to ceiling with split 
wood and a board nailed across the ill-fitting door. 
The board was still there. She compelled herself 
to go near enough to see that the nails were all in 
place, the heads sunken into the wood by 
vigorous blows. 

Jamie laughed in a silent fashion, and showed 
her that all the nails had been filed off except one 
at each end, which could easily be drawn out. 
But even when the door was opened, there was 
the wall of wood within six inches of the sill. 











“He’s there,” said Jamie. ‘*We fetched awa’ 
the wood for a bit place, an’ then I built him in. 
He’s sore feart, though, an’ he’s sick, an’ whiles 
he says he’ll give himself up. It’s for that I 
tell’t ye, Miss Lush¥—we must get him awa’, 
you and me.” 

Jamie rapped softly, and called : 

“Feyther! It’s a’ right, feyther. Here’s Miss 
Lushy, an’ she’s minded to help us,” at which 
confident assertion Lucia almost smiled. 

A few sticks were drawn from the wall by an 
invisible hand, and at the opening appeared a 
face that smote Lucia’s heart with a great pity. 
It was not the leering countenance she was 
bracing herself to see, but a small, pallid face, so 
wonderfully like Jamie’s in its hunted, terrified 
expression, as to seem but little older. 

“Now, feyther,” said Jamie, bravely, “you'll 
not be speakin’ of givin’ yersel’ up; here’s Miss 
Lushy can help us awa’.” 

“But why not give yourself up?” said Lucia. 
“My uncle will protect you, and surely no one 
would harm an innocent man.” 

“They wouldna be fashed 


wi’ askin’ 





“DON’T GO AWAY, MISS LUSHY.” 


questions,” said the man, in a hoarse whisper. 
“It’s my claim they’re wantin’, an’ I’m best pit 
oot o’ the w’y. But I dinna care, lassie ; it’s beat 
oot I am, hidin’ like a wild beast. I’se pit an end 
till’t, ony gait.” 

“O feyther,” implored Jamie, “ye mind we 
promised the mither we’d bide thegither. We’se 
git ye safe awa’, feyther, dinna fret.” 

Jamie passed up his pail of provisions. His 
father drew it within the barricade, and presently 
the door was closed and fastened as before. 
Lucia had thrown off the panic of surprise, and 
was thinking in her orderly fashion, but no 
present plan of escape suggested itself. 

“We must go,” she said to Jamie, “or Zeb 
will come to look for me. I’ll help you if I can, 
but I must have time to think. Where do you 
stay ?” 

“In Teddy Nolan’s shanty ; folks is aye feart 
to come there syne Teddy were killit. I got oot 
the pork and the meal, and a few bit things that 
didna burn in the house, an’ it’s verra coom- 
fortable.”’ 

“Hi! Miss Looshy! Yo up dar, honey?” 
called a voice from the dripping thicket below. 

Jamie vanished like a shadow, and Lucia 
walked out to meet her faithful escort just as his 
flapping old hat appeared above the bushes. 

Three wretched days passed. Beyond taking 


supplies of food to Jamie and his father, Lucia | 


could do nothing; but Zeb held many a puzzled 
conference with himself over the mysterious 
vanishing of his supplies, and his hints of 
witcheraft kept her in a quiver. The face 
behind the barricade faded daily, and to her 
imagination the sound of oppressed breathing 


was audible, even when the clamor of the school 
was loudest. 

Once there was a rumble as if wood had tilted 
over, and Sim Joyce suggested that a ferret had 
got in there and should be hunted out. Lucia 
was ready to faint with the thought of her poor 
pensioner crushed perhaps under the walls of his 
house, and made haste to get rid of her flock half 
an hour before the usual time. 

No damage had been done, but she went home 
| feeling she could endure the suspense no longer. 
| Supper was over. Her uncle sat outside the 
| door, his chair tilted comfortably, his pipe in his 

mouth, watching with lazy amusement the 
| attempts of Zeb to split wood for the breakfast 
| that always loomed before him the minute supper 

was over. Just inside the window Lucia rocked 

slowly back and forth, her perplexed face gleam- 
| ing and disappearing, and finally attracting her 
uncle’s attention. 

“You look beat out,” he said, kindly; “‘it’s 
mighty lonesome for ye up here. You’d ought to 
| have some comp’ny, fer a fac’.”” 

“QO Unele Ben,” said Lucia, laying her head 
on the window-seat, “‘if only 
Aunt Sophia were here!” 

Her uncle gave a slow pull 
at his pipe before he re- 
sponded. 

‘“‘Well—I reckon she’s best 
off where she be. She was 
a delicate kind of woman; 
dirt put her out amazin’ly, 
and she couldn’t abide Zeb. 
I reckon she must take a 
heap of comfort livin’ where 
there aint flies, fur as we 
know, nor folks to track up 
the floors. Homesick, be 
ye?” he added, as Lucia, 
with a sigh, gave up her 
thought of opening her heart 
to her uncle. 

“Uncle Ben,” she said, 
suddenly, ‘‘why do they let 
those Regulators do such 
things? Aren’t there laws 
here the same as any- 
where ?” 

“Laws enough,” said her 
uncle, between vigorous 
puffs; “laws that’ll hang a 
man short metre for jumpin’ 








claims, or hoss-stealin’ or 
shovin’ counterfeit money. 
That’s law enough to keep 
any e’mmunity tol’able 
straight.” 

“But to burn a man’s 
home, and whip him to 


death, when they only sus- 
pect—it’s horrible; it makes 
brutes of men.” 

“On general principles, 
that’s so,” assented her uncle 
without looking at her, ‘‘but 
there’s times when suspi- 
cion’s bout as good as facts, 
and a heap cheaper to come by.” 

“If I were a man,” said Lucia, earnestly, “I 
would not allow bad men to have such power. I 
would never rest till every one of those dreadful 
Regulators was hanged.” 

The “governor” glanced at Zeb,as if longing 
for some one to share the joke, and then indulged 

himself in a laugh that began with a chuckle, and 
| ended in a paroxysm that brought tears to his 
eyes. 
“Better ’tend to school-keepin’, honey, an’ not 
meddle with politics,” he said, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, and strolling away for his 
nightly gossip. Lucia’s head went down again 
upon the casement, and Zeb cast anxious glances 
toward her, as he stumped about the room, 
missing her usual songs, and sure that something 
was wrong with her. 

“Miss Looshy,” he asked, presently, ‘‘does ye 
reckon dey’s ha’nts bout dem piny woods ?’’ 

Lucia started, but managed to say in quite a 
natural manner : 

“Mercy, Zeb, I hope not! I never saw any.” 

“Dey don’ ‘pear daytimes, honey, ha’nts don’. 
Dey mos’ ginally ’pears nights in de dark o’ de 
moon; dey ain’ ling’rin’ roun’ atter sun-up. Yo’ 
mind dat triflin’ yaller gal what comes yere fo’ 
buttahmilk ?” 

Lucia nodded. 

*‘Jinny done tole me she seen a ha’nt projeckin’ 
round de schoolhouse time ole Miss Nancy died. 
Jinny she’s skeered to go dat a way—”’ 

**Nonsense!”’ interrupted Lucia. ; 

“An’ if I’s you, honey, I wouldn’ be lingerin’ 
up dar atter de chillens done gone.” 

Zeb had lighted a wisp of paper to singe the 
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chicken he was dressing, and his face looked 
impish in the glare, but Lucia knew the kindly 
soul would suffer torments for her without 
flinching. 

“Zeb,” she said, in a low, impressive voice, ‘‘I 
am going to tell you a secret—I know you are 
true as steel, and I must have some one to help 
me. Do you think my uncle would give a poor 
man to the Regulators—an innocent man who 
was sick, and had been half-killed already? 
Wouldn’t he help him get away from those 
murdererg?” 

At Lucia’s first question, Zeb dropped the 
blazing paper and quenched it with his foot, so 
that his face was in darkness. J 

“Bress yo’ soul,” he said in a scared voice, 
“don’ ye know, honey—my soul, Miss Lushy, de 
gov’nor, he’s one dem Reggerlators hissef. He’s 
de berry head boss ober dey-alls!” 

“Uncle Ben! O Zeb, it cannot be possible,” 
was Lucia’s terrified response. But the instant 
conviction that it was true stiffened all her 
trembling nerves with a sudden rush of indig- 
nation. 

“But I'll outwit them all!’’ she said, more to 
herself than Zeb; “I’ll get him away, and Uncle 
Ben may say what he likes.” 

Zeb came closer, and crouched down upon the 
porch, where they could talk in low tones and 
keep watch upon the road over which any one 
must come to the house. 

“It’s that poor Sandy McBole, Zeb; the man 
you made the cough syrup for. He’s an honest, 
simple-hearted man, but they pretended to think 
he belonged to a gang of counterfeiters. They 
whipped him, and burned his shanty, and gave 
him twenty-four hours to get away. What could 
he do? He was just getting overa fever. He 
had been beaten till he could hardly stand; he 
had a little boy ten years old, and they hadn’t a 
cent of money except the stuff some of those 
miserable brutes had passed on Sandy. Jamie’s 
the bravest little soul. He got a few things out 
of the fire, and they hid around in the woods till 
Sandy could get stronger, and now—he’s hid in 
the wood-closet at the schoolhouse—”’ 

**My gracious Marster!’’ ejaculated Zeb. 

“Yes, he’s there, and unless we get him away 
he’ll die there. We must do it to-night. I want 
you to get me anything you’ve got cooked—put 
up some of that beef extract Aunt Sophia had, 
and make some strong coffee. I wish I dared 
let them take Kitty, and send her back from the 
divide, but I suppose the first man who knew her 
would shoot Sandy.” 

Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw. 


By Archibald Forbes. 


A heroic rescue in Africa, and some other 
acts of great courage. 





HERE are so many kinds of courage 
that to enumerate the variety in detail 
would fill a number of the Youth’s 
Companion. Personally I do not 
rank particularly high heady valor in 
the battle or the forlorn hope. 

Then the blood is hot and the ardor 
of the fray is throbbing in every fibre. 

Unless a man is an utter coward at heart, it seems 

to ine that perforce he must in the nature of things 

be brave in the turmoil of battle. Of course, 
there as elsewhere degrees of conduct present 
themselves, and the true man will stem a sudden 

panic, or greatly dare to save the life of a 

comrade. 

But it is in cold blood that the higher courage 
exhibits itself, and the comparative rarity of that 
virtue proves its exceptional and more elevated 
stamp. 

Rarest of all kinds of courage is perhaps that 
variety which the Duke of Wellington used to 
call “‘two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage.” 

There was the spirit of the finest courage in 
the conduct of Captain George Napier, who, 
being struck in the breach at Ciudad Rodrigo at 
the head of the storming party, his arm shattered 
by a cannon-ball, kept cheering and directing his 
men as he lay bleeding and helpless, trodden on, 
buffetted by the charging soldiers. He would 
not have himself removed until he heard the 
peace was won, and then, with his sash binding 
his arm, he walked quietly to the amputating 
place, waited his turn, and had to listen to the 
discussion of a point of etiquette between two 
surgeons as to which of them was entitled to 
perform on him. 

That was cool daring on the part of a rough 
Irish private in the Peninsular war who, when a 
thirteen-inch shell fell in the crowded work, 
knocked out the burning fuse with a blow of his 
spade, picked up the shell and carried it to his 
officer, with the quaint remark, ‘*There she is 
now, your honor. She'll do nobody any harm 
now, for it’s mesilf has knocked the life out av 
the crature!” 

Who does not remember the noble stoic courage 
and discipline of those recruits who stood in their 
ranks on the deck of the Birkenhead troop-ship, 
waiting for the inevitable death that was immi- 
nent, while the women and children were being 
saved ? 

A Briton myself, I have ties with the great 
republic, and for that reason I cherish the know- 
ledge of some acts of courage of the stamp I 
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| specially admire, performed by Americans—acts 


which probably are not widely known among the 
countrymen of those brave men. 

It was in the late Admiral John Rodgers’s 
first action in the Galena that a shell crashed 
into the turret in which he was with the gunners, 
and half-smothered him with the blood and brains 
of an adjacent sailor. Others were struck down 
by the explosion, and panic was setting in. Its 
progress Rodgers stayed, not however by angry 
voice and loud objurgations, but by the quiet, 
ruminative, half-complaining remark, as he wiped 
his bespattered face, ‘‘And they told me these 
things were shell-proof!” The utterance, and 
the manner thereof, appealed to the ever-alert 
American sense of humor; the gunners rallied 
and renewed the fight. 

On another occasion, I think when his ship, 
the Weehawken, was in action with the Confed- 

: . 





in a hoarse whisper. I never saw such a picture 
of battle as he presented.” 

Skobeleff was striving for victory, for éclat, 
for promotion; for dispelling the cloud under 
which he unjustly lay. His motives were partly 
patriotic, partly personal. 

But much as [ admired that singularly brave 
man, there was in my heart a warmer glow on 
that summer afternoon on the plain of Ulundi, 
when I saw Lord William Beresford wheel his 
pony and gallop back to the succor of a fallen 
trooper around whom the Zulus were already 
poising their assegais; saw him alight, hustle the 
wounded man up into his saddle, fending off the 
Zulus with the revolver grasped in his spare 
hand, clamber up behind his man, and with a dig 
of the spurs set the game little beast a-going after 
the other horsemen. 

That was pure unselfish, devoted, gallant 





A HEROIC RESCUE. 


erate iron-clad Atlanta, Rodgers, having gone 
below for a moment, found a man of the turret- 
gun crew wandering about between decks. When 
challenged to answer for cowardice in deserting 
his post, the man made no reply, and was put in 
irons by Captain Rodgers’s orders. 

The fight over and the Atlanta a prize, one of 
his officers, entering his cabin, represented to 
him that the man was no skulker, but on the 
contrary one of the best men on the ship, who 
had been dazed and stunned by the impact of a 
hostile missile on the turret against the inside of 
which he had been leaning; that he had been 
ordered below, and that when challenged by the 
commanding officer he had not yet recovered from 
the shock. 

Rodgers ordered that the man should be imme- 
diately unironed ; and at quarters next day, when 
officers and ship’s company were mustered, he 
thus curtly but pointedly addressed the sailor : 

“My man! I called you a coward yesterday. 
I find I was mistaken, and,” lifting his cap, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon.” 

Surely than this no commanding officer ever 
did a nobler and more gallant act; and one can 
well believe that for a chief so loyal in his man- 
hood to his fellow-citizens, so generous and whole- 
souled in owning his error, the Weehawken’s 
crew would have died to a man. 

It is remarkable with what different sentiments 
commanders regard the efforts of their subordi- 
nates to gain renown. 

Lord Wolseley, for example, would have 
every officer burn to seize every opportunity 
to obtain personal distinction. Steady old 
Lord Clyde, on the other hand, held that an 
objection to the Victoria Cross was its incentive 
to “aides-decamp. and staff officers to place 
themselves in prominent positions for the purpose 
of attracting attention.’’ And he continues, ‘“To 
such, life is of little value as compared with the 
gain of public honor, but their conduct is a cruel 
injustice to other gallant officers, who in all the 
excitement of action, have important, responsible 
and self-abnegatory duties to perform.” 

I have seen Skobeleff dash into the turbulent 
heart of half a dozen actions, conspicuous above 
all men by the white coat he wore and the white 
charger he bestrode; and I have seen him stand 
on the parapet of our earthwork for an hour at a 
time, the target for a heavy fire. Those things 
seem to savor of sheer recklessness, but they 
were donéin the intensity of devotion to a pur- 
pose; that purpose being to gain prestige, to 
inspire his men with confidence to follow whither 
he led, to stimulate them to daring by the force of 
example. 

He worked for results, and he mostly attained 
them; when he failed it was for no want of 
endeavor to succeed. How he strove is vividly 
described in MacGahan’s powerful etching of 
him returning from an effort which failed for 
want of support. Your gifted and lamented 
countryman wrote: 

‘He was in a fearful state of excitement and 
fury; his uniform was covered with blood and 
mud ; his sword broken; his cross of St. George 
twisted round over his shoulder; his face black 
with powder and smoke; his eyes haggard and 
bloodshot ; and his voice quite gone. He spoke 





chivalry, concerning which, as behooved a self- 
respecting soldier, he kept silence. It was 
because I went and told the story to Sir Evelyn 
Wood that Beresford got the Victoria Cross; 
and, indeed, he declined the honor, were it not 
accorded also to the soldier who had aided him in 
keeping the wounded man in the saddle during 
the retreat. 

This piece of work of Beresford’s I account 
“the bravest deed I ever saw;” and I should 
have made it the topic of this contribution, but 
that I have already described it fully in print. 

Of a very different type of courage was the 
conduct of Wigram Batty, a distinguished Indian 
officer who was my companion with the little 
garrison of Saarbriicken at the beginning of the 
Franco-German war. 

On the second of August, the day of the poor 
Prince Imperial’s ‘‘baptism of fire,” came pouring 
down on the little town Frossard’s divisions from 
the Spicherenberg. The German battalion slowly 
quitted. As the last detachment cleared out from 
the earthwork it had been holding, a man was 
shot down. 

Batty, who had been chafing at the withdrawal, 
“got mad,’’ caught up the fallen man’s rifle and 
pouch, ran out, dropped on one knee, and started 
a lively fusillade against Pouget’s French 
brigade. Pouget’s brigade responded with cheer- 
ful promptitude, and Batty presently was bowled 
over. 

His reckless freak would have cost him his life 
without benefit of clergy, had he, a neutral citizen 
in arms, been caught by the French; and it gave 
toa German professor and myself the trouble of 
going out and fetching him in, mending him, and 
sending him off to hospital. 

Batty fell fighting bravely in Afghanistan, a 
country in which it matters nothing whether you 
are neutral or belligerent. But for the excellent 
adage, Nil nisi bonum de mortuis, I should 
style his conduct at Saarbriicken reckless beyond 
measure. 

Some instances of serviceable exposure to 
danger in cold blood, undertaken without any 
incentive beyond the impulse to avert calamity, 
are in my memory, and one of them I may relate. 
The scene was General Tchernaieff’s headquarter 
camp at Deligrad in Upper Servia, in the summer 
of 1876. 

The huts of the camp surrounded a square 
area, through one corner of which passed a small 
stream. It was near dusk, and the staff, having 
finished dinner in the school-room which served 
as mess-room, were sitting smoking on the rear 
veranda. Suddenly there came a loud cry of 
“Fire!” and men were seen running away in all 
directions. 

We all hurried through to the front, the rush 
led by a couple of Englishmen. In the centre of 
the open space stood a wattled hut, roofed in 
with a flat covering of wattled hurdles. Would 
it be believed that this structure was the powder 
magazine of the Deligrad force? 

Yes; during the day I had seen men at work 
filling the powder bags to be used as charges for 
the cannon — filling them from open powder 
barrels, which, when the work was done, were 
simply covered loosely with canvas. 

Besides the powder in the barrels and in the 
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| charge-bags, there was a quantity of Remington 
cartridges, partly in cases, partly in loose heaps. 
There was not even a sentry on the hut. I 
remembered thinking it the most dangerous place 
I had ever seen. 

And now sparks, carried by the wind from 
some cooking fire, or swept from one of the 
innumerable cigarettes constantly being smoked, 
had fallen on the roofing hurdles, and they, as 
dry as tinder, were kindling into isolated blazing 
tongues! 

The two Englishmen were running toward the 
hut at top speed. Then they diverged. One 
headed for the water; the other held straight for 
the hut, clambered up its wattled side, reached 
the roof, and set about beating out and throw- 
ing down, as far away as possible, the blazing 
hurdles. His comrade had filled a bucket and 
was swiftly carrying it to the man on the roof of 
the hut. 

The Russian officers of Tchernaieff’s head- 
quarters caught up the idea, ran toward the 
stream, and formed a chain, but the long link 
next the hut was allowed to be constituted by the 
comrade of the man on the roof. His danger, 
spite of the bucketsful of water which reached 
him from time to time, seemed imminent. 

With every hurdle thrown down, his footing 
became the more precarious. Sparks dropping 
from the wattling had ignited the cartridges, 
which were popping off with the noise and 
smoke of a respectable skirmish. It seemed 
impossible but that the bags and barrels should 
catch a spark, and then—well, there could be but 
one ending. 

The trouser legs of the man on the roof were 
smoldering, but still he worked on. A _ few 
moments more, and half of him disappeared ; 
his nether limbs had gone through the thinned 
roof; but he held on to the top of the wattled 
wall, and poured down bucket after bucket. 

At length he succeeded in quenching the fire 
and stopping the explosions of the cartridges. 
The door was opened and more water poured in. 
Then the man on the roof came down therefrom, 
barelegged to the thigh, his hands, arms and 
lower limbs a good deal burned and studded with 
blue powder marks. 

The comrades declined the Takooa cross ten- 
dered by Tchernaieff, and asked me not to write 
about the episode. I am sure they would not like 
that I should now mention their names. 
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WELL-DOING. 


Good works on dove-like pinions borne, 
Returning from the past, 
As ministering angels come 
To bless us at the last. 
Cc. S. Symonds. 
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A Train “Held Up.” 














C2 HE exploits of highwaymen, burglars 
72 =%\ and train-robbers, especially their suc- 


cessful exploits, are commonly regarde| 
as very bad reading for boys of lively 
imagination, who are too apt to make 
heroes of courageous criminals, and to 
wish to imitate their deeds. But the 
account recently given by a railroal 
engineer, whose train passes through the far 
Western region most infested by train-robbers, 
of his several encounters with them is such as 
would scarcely fire the mind of the most reckless 
and foolish lad to run away and become a dashing 
desperado. Even though the robberies which 
the engineer describes succeeded and the plunder 
was sometimes large, his narrative does not 
render the career of train-robbery attractive. 

“The first time I was held up,” he says, ‘was 
in May, 1891, at Wharton, just south of the 
present town of Perry, in the Cherokee strip. 
The country was unsettled, and there was nothing 
at Wharton except the depot, water-tank and 
coal chute. 

“The train stopped at the water-tank about 
eleven o’clock at night. I got out of the tank to 
oil the engine. I had a toreh, and was leaning 
into the engine when I heard a noise behind me. 
I turned and looked square into a rifle barrel. 

“It wasn’t nice, and it looked like a tunnel. I 
thought of all kinds of things. I followed along 
the barrel, and there was a masked man at the 
other end. Then I noticed that he was trembling, 
and I picked up courage. 

“ «Throw up your hands!’ he said, in a shaky 
voice. 

“Up they went. 
commanded. 

“T lowered the torch and blew it out. Mean- 
time, the spout of the oil-can held up by me was 
directly over the man’s head, and I noticed that 
the oil was dripping down his back. It tickled 
me nearly to death.” ; 

At the same time that this shaking and oil- 
stained hero was covering the engineer, two 
masked comrades climbed into the engine and 
caught the fireman. Other masked men capture! 
the railway station, and kept such officials an! 
passengers as were there with their hands up, 
waiting till the more important part of the busi- 
ness was completed. 

This was to rob the express-car, and to do 5° 
more conveniently the engineer and fireman were 
ordered to “cut off” the express- and bags e- 
cars. They complied, and were then ordered t 
“pull out,” which they did, but had scarce!) 
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proceeded a hundred yards before the train 
stopped with a jerk, and train-robber and engi- 
neer were flung violently against each other. 
The former recovered himself, though evidently 
much terrified, and thrusting his rifle in the 
other man’s face demanded to know why he had 
stopped. 

***T didn’t stop,’ says I, ‘the express messenger 
has put on the air.’ 

“The fact was we had forgotten to disconnect 
the bell-rope, and when it went rattling through 
the express-car the messenger thought the train 
had broken in two and set the air-brakes. 

**Pull her out of here,’ said the train-robber, 
jabbing me in the back of the neck with his gun. 

**T can’t do anything,’ says I, ‘until the pumps 
equalize the air.’ 

“IT set the pumps to going and pointed to the 
throttle, which was wide open. Then I argued 
with the fellow and he kept urging me to start 





her up. He was as rattled as a country boy 
proposing to his girl. 
enough and began to 
move off, and the 
fellow saw I had 
been telling the truth. 

“We ran down to 
the coal chute and he 
told me to stop her. 
‘Then we all climbed 
out of the engine once 
more and went back 
tothe express-car, the 
robbers holding the 
fireman and me in 
front of them for pro- 
tection. They made 
me tell the messenger 
to open the car door, 
which he finally did. 
Then they went in 
and got seventeen 
hundred dollars out 
of the way safe. The 
through safe could 
not be opened by the 
messenger. 

“*Got any chewin’ tobacco?’ said one of the 
robbers to me. 

“I pulled out my plug and he took a chew and 
put it in his pocket. ‘Then he offered me ten 
cents for it, but I made him a present of it. 

“*Good-night,’ sayshe. ‘Keep your hangs up.’ 

“And then they all filed out of the car and 
walked down the track and into a little creek 
bottom, where they had their horses tied, and 
rode off. It is believed that it was the Dalton 
gang. I don’t know. I didn’t see their faces, 
but they impressed me as being in need of a bath 
and something to eat more than anything else.” 

That is scareely picturesque language to 





“IT HEARD A NOISE BEHIND ME.” 





employ concerning our modern successors to Dick 
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wrecks drifted together, overlooked and forgotten, 
yet eloquent of voyages that began in hope and 
ended in despair. 

The proprietor of this particular shop was a 
white-haired, spectacled old man of benign 
countenance, who sat rocking gently in a chair at 
the farthest recess of the shop. He appeared to 
belong in the place as a part of the furnishing. 
He took no steps toward making sales, and he 
seemed much like a benevolent old spider who 
had given up his predatory ways, and was quite 
willing to have the flies enter and leave his snug 
corner at their will. 

So I mused, and was happy, in the musty old 
book-store; taking down volume after volume, 
always blowing a preliminary current of air along 
the upper dusty edge. 

How long I had remained in the quiet, sleepy 
atmosphere of the old place I do not know. I 
was aware only, that, beginning at the top shelf 
of one alcove, I had worked my way down to the 


Pretty soon she got air | second shelf from the bottom; and there a great 


surprise awaited me. 

I passed over a copy 
of Marco Polo’s Travels 
and took up a nicely- 
bound, well-preserved 
copy of Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King.” 
I noticed that the book 
seemed much used, yet 
carefully used. There 
was the soft discolora- 
tion of repeated read- 
ings, yet no harsh stains 
or defacings. And just 
then the fly-leaves at 
the front opened, and 
I saw some handwrit- 
ing. I read the name 
at first casually, and 
then re-read it with 
some surprise. ‘Ida 
Mayhew; from _ her 
pastor; for punctuality 
at Sunday School. Win- 
terbrook, June, 1886.” 

Of course the discovery caused me concern. 
How and why had this book found its way here! 
Winterbrook, where it had been given, was fifty 
miles away. What would the book have told me 
if it could have spoken! I felt anxiety and dread. 

I recollected little Ida very clearly. She had 
always been greatly interested in readings and 
recitations ; and her emotional nature, especially 
under the stimulus of a large audience, always 
gave to her recitations a spirit and vivacity that 
made her a favorite. As I mused I could recall 
the very piece she had declaimed at the festival 
when this prize was awarded her. It was J. G. 
Holland’s “‘Gradatim.” And after her ringing 
tones had died away the people crowded around 
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I asked her no questions about herself. 1| more than thirty or forty out of the fifty-two 
hardly dared to. Instead, I explained my | weeks in the year. Then, on that sum we were 
presence in New York, and then began to tell | expected to dress with an elegance far beyond 
her the news about her old friends in Winter- | the needs of private life. The gowns must look 
brook ; but here she laid her hand quickly on my | fresh, as well as tidy; at the least sign of 
arm, and I saw that the poor child could hardly | mussiness the manager would be likely to say,— 
keep from breaking into tears. and say it before any and all persons who hap- 

My good wife has far more tact than I have | pened to be near,—*What a dress for a first-class 
about such things, and I induced Ida, though not | theatre! You look like a dowdy.’ And that 
without urging, to go with me to our hotel. Up | settled the matter. ‘The dress must be discarded, 
to this point she had shown great self-control ; but | even though not a fortnight old.” 
when my dear motherly wife, who was expecting | ‘But how could he expect it?” interrupted my 
her, received her with open arms and a warm | wife, sympathetically. ‘How could anybody 
kiss, the unhappy girl broke utterly down, sank | expect so many changes, with so little money ?” 
to the floor, and cried as if her heart would break. Ida became suddenly pale, and closed her eyes. 

Upon that I slipped out, and took occasion to | Then, after a moment’s hesitation, she spoke. 
attend to several little errands; and when || “I once said just that to a manager.” She 
returned an hour later, there was a strong odor | paused, and my wife and I waited, holding our 
of cologne-water in the room, Ida lay upon the | breath in suspense. Then she turned her face 
sofa, and my wife sat beside her, holding her | toward the wall and continued, ‘‘And he curtly 
hand and occasionally bathing her forehead. | replied, with a dreadful look that made me blush 

So we sat there together that evening, and the | and tremble, ‘Well, then, let one of those gay 
poor disappointed girl, worn out by her ineffectual dudes buy your dresses for you!’ ” 
struggle for fame and position, opened her heart| Her narration was horrible indeed. She told 
to us, and told us her history after her departure | us incident after incident of the fears and failures 
from W interbrook. of those unhappy years. Surely the record of 

Through a former friend of her father’s, a | them was written plainly on her face. They had 
seene-painter, she had been allowed, soon after taken away its freshness and her happy, confident 
reaching New York, to recite one or two selections | manner, so that she looked like a wornout woman 
before a stage manager of one of the lower-class | of middle age, instead of a joyous girl of twenty- 
theatres; and he, needing a few young women to | one. 
fill up a group, had given hera short engagement.| The final crushing blow came to her—as it 

“I can’t help laughing even now,” said Ida, | comes to many young women who seek stage 
smiling through her tears, as she spoke, “‘when I | fame—by the failure and disbanding of her 
think of that scene. I recited ‘Shandon Bells’ company while it was travelling through the 
and Kingsley’s ‘Three Fishers,’ and instead of | West. 
praising me, as the people of dear old Winter-| One Saturday night, after playing in various 
brook always did, he just threw his huge quid of | towns to smaller and smaller audiences, the 
tobacco into one of the many spittoons in his| manager cut down their pay one-half, and the 
office, and sai: : | following week he disappeared, without a word 

“‘Humph! so you think that’s pretty fine | of explanation or sympathy; and she, with 
stuff! Well, it aint; but you won’t be likely to | others, was left almost penniless in a strange 
fail up the play, anyhow. Beon hand to-morrow | city. 
night at seven, sharp. Here’s the door. Good| Her case was desperate enough. She was 
luck!’ And out I stumbled into the street.” | staying at a boarding-house which was patronized 

So that was the beginning of the ambitious | by actors and actresses, and her slender purse 
girl’s career on the stage. The play ran for three | would not suffice to pay her board-bill for more 
months. Ida told us how annoyed and shocked | than one week. What was she to do? What 
she was at the manners and language of most of | would become of her? 
the people around her. ‘“‘What’s yer name?”| Late one afternoon she was summoned to the 
asked a bold, sneering girl the first evening, | parlor. ‘‘A gentleman wished to see her,” the 
winking at her companions as she spoke. | servant said; and doubtless this perfumed, over- 
“Christen yourself! Now’s yer chance.” dressed, profuse creature seemed to the domestic 

But Ida was abashed and made no reply.| ‘ta gentleman;’’ but Ida’s knowledge of the 
“Oh, mum’s the word, is it? All right. world, and her instincts as well, gave her a 
‘Mumsey’ it shall be.” And ‘*Mumsey” she was | feeling of repugnance as she cautiously greeted 
called thenceforth. Yet if she held herself aloof | him. 
from them, they were quick to resent it, and to But the man, redolent of mingled musk and 
revenge the fancied slight. tobacco smoke, began at once in a very familiar 

The unclean smells were oppressive, and the | way: “‘Hard times, aint it? A little down on 
promiscuous freedom of men and women fright- | your luck ?” 
ened the young country girl. Then there was! The creature was most offensive. 





Ida had 


Turpin and Claude Duval of bad but bold renown. | and praised her—well, as I should not quite have 
But the honest engineer is yet harder upon | liked my daughter praised. 

another gang who, after much trouble and more | Praise and flattery came to her in unstinted 
fright,—on both sides,—succeeded one stormy | measure. No wonder that her head was turned. 
night in forcing the express-car of his train with | No wonder that she thought herself capable 
dynamite (the man who lit the fuse holding the | of standing among the foremost lights of the 
engineer before him and reaching timidly around | dramatic world. Ah, if only she could have 
his legs to touch it off) and found within, after | realized—though few in her position do—that an 





all, only a few old guns. ‘Their victims actually 
ventured to tease them about their ill suecess, and 
at last the gang departed, says the narrator, “a 
crestfallen, shivery, wet lot of disappointed little 
rats.” 

Wet rats! After that the most sympathetic 
of youthful would-be desperadoes will not be 
distressed to learn from this illusion-destroying 
engineer that “‘all the gentlemen who have done 
business with his trains in the robbing way are 
either dead or in jail.’’ 


”™ 
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A Clergyman’s Story. 


MONG the most interesting places 
that [ find, in my annual visit to 
New York, are the second-hand 
book-stores. Probably my interest 
in these quaint shops grows out 

of two facts,—one, the scarcity of books in 

Winterbrook, my home, and the other, the 

searcity of funds in my pocket-book. So I 

find myself rigorously holding aloof from the 

more costly book-stores, and gravitating toward 
the queer, obscure, dusty second-hand book- 
stores around University Place and Washington 

Square. 

It was on my last visit but one that I had the 
experience here recorded. I found a book-shop 
in a basement near the corner of Bleecker street 
and Broadway. The place was new to me, but— 
judged by its own frank confession, in dust and 
musty odor—it might have been the repository 
of books from the private libraries of Gouverneur 
Mc rris and Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

lhe shelves rose, one above another, quite to 
the discolored ceiling. There were little shaky 

‘adders for climbing up; and there was danger, 

when poised aloft, with a cloud of dust dislodged 

irom time to time, of sneezing one’s self off the 
ladder and into Bellevue Hospital. 

Yet, what sad suggestions are to be unearthed 
‘rom the buried treasures of an old book-store! 
An old obscure den of a place it may be, hidden 
‘way In a basement, or in an unused archway, 








but it often seems to me like an eddy in the great 
Stormy sea of human life, with fragments of 


entertainment which is paid for imposes far 
severer demands than one which is free; and 
that the critical standards of kind hearts in one’s 
home, or of neighbors and friends in a country 
village, are far lower than the standards of 
excellence in a great metropolis! 

But the eager, ambitious, flattered girl had not 
realized this, and had set her face wilfully toward 
the great fickle sea of public favor; and now 
there had come to me, washed up at my feet, as 
it were, this hint of the youthful voyager. Was 
this book a discarded and perhaps unpleasant 
reminder of her childhood, now carelessly tossed 
overboard? Or was it a fragment of a dreadful 
wreck ? 

I wondered if the proprietor could give me any 
clue to the girl. 1 crossed over and asked him, 
and he readily told me that a young woman of 
about twenty had left this book and several others. 
He went to a shelf and showed them to me. 
There was an illustrated copy of ‘‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and Kitto’s “History of the 
Bible,” and several school-books. ‘‘She brought 
these at different times,” said the old man, 
sadly, ‘“‘and I think she was loath to part with 
them. But I see a good many shadows in my 
business.” 

The proprietor seemed a kindly heart, and I 
confided to him my anxiety; and when I left the 
store it was understood that he would try to find 
the young girl’s address. 

Early the next day a message came from 
him saying that she had returned, soon after I 
left, to dispose of a few more books; and he had 
ventured to engage her to do a little copying, she 
taking it away and returning it at four o’clock the 
following day. 

The next day, a few moments before four 
o’clock, I entered the dusty little book-store. 
Ida was already there. It was indeed she. I 
advanced with extended hand and a word of 
warm greeting. The poor girl was dressed 
neatly but plainly and modestly in black, and 
looked older and much more careworn than when 
I had last seen her. She knew me in an instant, 
and at first shrank back, showing alarm and 
distress; but I quieted her, and soon saw her 
smile, thouch in a sad way that spoke volumes to 
my watchful eyes. 





not a particle of the glory and grandeur about 
the stage that she had expected. The spears 
were zinc, and the armor was pasteboard ; and 
there was an endless number of glaring lights 


scattered over the stage; and a draught of | 


cold air was always pouring across the foot- 
lights that gave lier catarrh and almost pneu- 
monia. 

At first she managed to pay her board-bill by 
eking out her beggarly wages from a little fund 
left her by an aunt. Then, just before that was 
gone, she obtained a higher position in another 
theatre. Here she was given a few short lines to 
speak. And it was at this theatre, too, that she 
sustained an accident which kept her in bed a 
fortnight. 

It happened in this way: In one part of the 
play she was supposed to flee from a robber, 
along the edge of a high cliff; that is to say, the 


seene looked like a cliff, as viewed by the | 


audience, but in reality there was a tall screen, 
made of a wooden frame with canvas stretched 
over it, and painted to represent the face of a 
rocky cliff. Just behind the upper edge ran a 
narrow plank, propped up on boxes and barrels 
very insecurely. 

One evening, being unusually fatigued and 
nervous, she became frightened when half across, 
stumbled, and fell. She struck her side against 
the plank, and thence plunged to the stage at the 
very feet of the stage-manager. 

The brutal man was so angry that he swore 
roundly at her, and never asked nor cared 
whether she were hurt. Oneof the supernumerary 
girls helped her up, and she staggered to the 
dressing-room. The accident kept her in bed a 
fortnight, and cost her her slender wages for 
that time. 

“Oh, it was all so wretched, so miserable!” 
exclaimed poor Ida, covering her face with her 
hands, “that I wonder I did not die. I wonder 
I did not jump into East River. One girl did, at 
the Palatial Theatre, just before I fell and was 
laid up.” 

My good wife and I sincerely pitied the 
unhappy girl. She had so changed from the 
sunny, smiling Ida whom we knew in the old 
time at Winterbrook. I thought to draw her 
mind away from the more distressing phases of 
her stage-life, and asked her about her savings. 

**You said that you were given quite important 
parts, at times ; was not your pay increased also?” 

She smiled sadly. ‘“‘My salary was, at one 
time, among the highest in our company. It 
amounted to about twenty dollars a week; but 
that is not the whole truth. 
paid only when we were playing, which was not 


That amount was 


| remained standing. She asked, in her most icy 
| manner, ‘“‘What is your errand with me?” 

“Oh, now don’t hold off, my dear. Take a 

| seat now, and —”’ 
Ida drew back angrily. She recognized the 
| bloated, beery face as one she had seen several 
times across the footlights. “Sir,” she exclaimed, 
red with indignation, ‘‘state your errand or leave 
the room !” 

Her words were hot with suppressed wrath ; 
but before she had time to apprehend the brutal! 
daring of the man, he put out his hand and 
attempted to touch her familiarly under the chin. 
She started back, and pointed in speechles: 
indignatioh toward the door. 

The wicked face showed no chagrin. He was 
}in nowise abashed; and the next moment he 
| made an attempt to pass his arm around her 
| waist. 

The indignant, insulted girl uttered a scream, 
and suddenly the folding doors at the man’s back 
| pushed open, and a woman stood there; a tall, 
| magnificent creature, with hair in disorder and 
| clothed in an old wrapper. She was evidently 
| making her toilet, and the scream had reached 
| her ear. 

Ida saw her take in the situation with one 
| glance. She saw the hot blood of indignation 
| flush her cheeks, then in a bound she was beside 
| them, and with a powerful, swinging blow she 
| literally struck the ruffian on the side of his 
| odious face, and sent him reeling toward the 
door. 

The man endeavored to retain his equilibrium, 
but the woman followed him, hissing out, ‘*You 
dog! You miserable eur!” and Ida, through 
| fast-falling tears, to her surprise saw her give 
| him a push that landed him in a heap on the hall 
floor. From there he scrambled away, leaving 
| his hat and cane behind him. 
| A few words explained it all. The woman 
was a famous variety actress, who also did 
| sundry acrobatic feats. She had great physical 
| strength as well as beauty, and she had also 
| strong feelings of indignation at wrong done, and 
| a woman’s tender heart. 
| The upshot of it was that when Ida told her 
| story the woman comforted her, and offered her 
|a position as her maid. Ida took it because she 
| was obliged to, and retained it for a time. 

At length she was able to make her way back 
to New York. Her experience had been such 
that the thought of going again upon the stage 
| was repugnant to her, and she maintained a 
| precarious existence by trimming hats, by doing 
odd jobs of copying, by dressing ladies’ hair for 
| parties, and by any honest means she could find. 
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Thus she was living, or rather dying, when we 
found her ; and it is needless to say that when we 
went back to Winterbrook we took her with us, 
and were happy in seeing health and hope come 
back into her life. 

Nevertheless, she deeply regrets the mistake 
she made in seeking a profession that holds within 
its experiences such possibilities of degradation, 
and such constant dangers to the innocent or to 
the thoughtless who enter it. 

BRADLEY GILMAN. 
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Bound Out. 


OTH my father and my mother 
died the year that I was seven- 
teen, and my Uncle Henry, who 
was my guardian, bound me out 
for a year to a woman named 
Sampson, who owned a farm 
about four miles from town. 

Mrs. Sampson was in some 
respects a good woman to work 
for, although she was what her neighbors called 
a “‘turrible driver.” 

Strong, masculine in appearance, full of energy, 
she detested housework and spent half of her 
time in the fields with me, doing a man’s work 
with the utmost ease, while a stout German girl 
named Freda did the housework. Fortunately 
Freda was a good cook, and Mrs. Sampson 
always set a good table. 

“I'll have plenty to eat, an’ I’ll have it good, if 
I don’t have nothin’ else,” was one of Mrs. 
Sampson’s favorite remarks. ‘‘If hard-workin’ 
farmer folks don’t earn the right to good eatin’ 
I dunno who does.” 

So I was well fed and comfortably housed if I 
did at times have to work beyond my strength. 

Mrs. Sampson’s character suggested that of the 
famous young person in the nursery rhyme who 








When she was good was very, very good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid, 


When Mrs. Sampson was ‘‘good” she was 
kindness and blandness itself. She even called 
me ‘‘ Joey” at such times, but when she was ‘‘bad” 
she called me ‘‘you, Joe Harris!” in a way that 
nearly froze my young blood. I am sorry to say 
that she was ‘‘bad” oftener than she was ‘‘good,” 
and some of her neighbors told me bluntly that I 
was a fool to ‘“‘put up with Nancy Sampson’s 
tantrums.’’ But I felt that I was in duty bound 
to obey my guardian and abide by the contract 
he had made for me. 

One rainy night in June I had climbed wearily 
up-stairs to my bedroom after a day of very hard 
work. I was so tired that I could hardly undress 
myself, and I had just fallen asleep when Mrs. 
Sampson’s shrill, discordant voice came ringing 
up the stairway: 

“Joe! You Joe Harris! You in bed?” 

“Yes, I am,” I replied, a little sharply. 

“Well, you kin git right up agin if you are, 
that’s what you can do. Them peegs are out of 
the pen!” 

“What pigs?” 

“The four I’ve had penned up so long an’ that 
I’d sold to John Riley, the butcher over in 
Warfield. He’s comin’ for ’em to-morrow an’ 
here you or some other half-witted skeesicks has 
went an’ left the peeg-pen gate open, an’ the 
peegs are gone!” 

“*T never left the pig-pen gate open.” 

“T’ll bet you did, and I won’ nd no sass 
from you, even if you didn’t!” scréamed Mrs. 


Sampson. ‘‘You’ve got to git right up an’ help 
me hunt for them peegs! Right out of that this 
instant, sir!” 


I groaned in spirit as I heard the rain falling 
heavily on the roof, while flashes of lightning 
frequently illuminated the black sky. I was 
tempted to defy Mrs. Sampson, but concluded | 
not to do so when she stamped on the bare floor | 
of the hall below and fairly shrieked : 

“You comin’, Joe Harris? I tell you that | 
you’ve got to! Them peegs have gone down | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


found the pigs’ tracks in the mud at the entrance 
to the lane. It was fenced on either side, with 
but few roads branching off to right or left, so 
that the finding of the pigs would have been an 
easy matter in the daylight. But it seemed like a 
hopeless task in that inky darkness, with the 
wind blowing and the rain pouring. 

Mrs. Sampson took no account of difficulties, 
but said, with determination written on every 
line of her face: 

“We've got to find them peegs, rain or no 
rain! I'll tramp ’round all night an’ you’re goin’ 
to, too, Joe Harris, if they aint found.’ 

So we went splashing and blundering along in 
the mud and darkness, Mrs. Sampson frequently 
calling out in her strong, masculine voice: 

**Poo-gee! Poo-ge-e-e! Poo-gee! Poo-g-e-e-e!” 
but there was no grunt of response from the 
truant pigs. 

Once I rolled down a clay embankment into a 
ditch half-full of muddy water. As Mrs. 
Sampson held the lantern that I might see to 
climb out again, her only remark was, ‘‘You’re 
smart, aint you?” 

Five minutes later she stepped off the end of a 
little bridge and came down with a great splash 
in the water. As I could not help laughing she 
chased me in her rage, after she got out, until we 
both fell into a third ditch, where I: received 
several whacks from her umbrella. 

‘Now you can laugh on the other side of your 
mouth,” she remarked, but I did not avail myself 
of the liberty. 

We had gone about two miles when we met 
two belated men driving a buggy. 

“Did you see anything of four 
black and white spotted peegs 
with split ears down the road 
as you come along?” asked Mrs. 
Sampson. 

The men could not conceal 
their surprise, and one of them 
laughed outright as the other 
said : 

‘No, indeed, madam ; we have 
not seen any pigs or anything 
else for some hours. We aint 
owls, to see anything such a 
night as this. It’s rather tough 
work. hunting pigs to-night, aint 
it?” 


“I’m huntin’ ’em, all the 
same,”’ said Mrs. Sampson, 
grimly; ‘‘an’ I’ll find ’em, too, 


owls or geese, all the same. 
Come on, Joe Harris!” 

The men drove on laughing, 
but my mirthfulness had been 
left in the last ditch, On we 
went for two more weary miles. 
Suddenly Mrs. Sampson ex- 
claimed triumphantly, “Aha! 
there they are, I knew we should 
find them.” 

Both of us had heard a pig’s 
“Woof!” 

Mrs. Sampson held her lantern aloof and by its 
dim light we could see faintly four pigs huddled 
together in a fence corner. I drove them out and 
they started off up the lane. 

To detail our trials while driving those animals 
over the road we had come, would require much 
writing. They avoided the lantern, and kept 
grunting and trotting some little distance ahead 
of us while its light lasted. But soon it went 
out and then we had much ado to keep the 
obstinate pigs from turning back and running 
past us. 

In this work Mrs. Sampson’s power of lungs 
assisted greatly. Her scolding was not, however, 
directed so much to the pigs as to me, and 
frequently she screamed: ‘You Joe—here 





they come again!—howl, you skeesicks!—yell! 
howl! Aint you got no more voice than a 
sparrer ?” 

Fortunately it stopped raining soon and grew a 
little lighter, so, as there were no trees or brush 
in the lane, we could see the pigs less dimly and 


Wild Rose Lane an’ they’ll be clean to town by | | managed to keep them together, though Mrs. 


mornin’, and git put in the pound, if they aint | 
penned up an’ kep’ by somebody, which is more 
| the pigs when it tried to get past her. 


likely! I aint goin’ to lose fifty or sixty dollars’ 
worth 0’ peegs to pay for your keerlessness !” 

She heard me moving about, hunting for my 
clothes in the darkness, and said : 

“You’d better stir yourself! It’s lucky I 
makea habit of taking a lantern an’ goin’ out to 
the barn myself nights to see that ev’rything’s 
all right, or 1’d never known that them peegs had 
strayed. Now we've got to traipse ’round half 
the night huntin’ ’em! It makes me so mad!” 

Down-stairs I found Mrs. Sampson waiting 
for me with an old-fashioned candle lantern, and 
in a towering rage. 

“T’ll take the price of them peegs out of your 
wages if they aint found!” she yelled. 

“But I didn’t leave the gate of the pig-pen 
open,” I protested. 

“Say that again and I’ll lath it out of your 
hide!” 

I did not say it again, though it was true. It 
was after ten o’clock when we started out in the | 
pouring rain and pitchy darkness. Mrs. Sampson 
had but one umbrella, and of course she carried 
that herself. I was wet to the skin before we 
had gone half a mile. 

The gate of the pig-pen was directly opposite 
the end of a lane eight miles long, leading nearly | 


to the town of Highland, and Mrs. Sampson had | 


Sampson once barely saved the cause by breaking 
the handle of her umbrella off short on one of 


Then she trusted to stones, and aimed some- 
times so remarkably that one which she threw 
hit me, although I was behind her at the moment. 

We finally drove the pigs into Mrs. Sampson’s 
pen, and entered the house as the tall old clock 
in the kitchen struck two. I dragged myself up 
to my bedroom to get what little sleep I could 
before Mrs. Sampson should rout me out at 
half-past four, as usual. But she was merciful 
enough to let me sleep until six, and then I got 
up of my own accord. 

I was washing myself out on the back porch 
by the kitchen door when Mrs. Sampson came 
out with a pail of sour milk for thepigs. But no 
sooner had she reached the pen than she called 
out: 

‘Joe! Come here, Joe Harris!” 





I went over to the pen and beheld four gaunt, 
| scrubby, yellowish-white hogs, bearing no 
resemblance to Mrs. Sampson’s truant porkers! 
| She, gasping for breath, stood by the pen pointing 
one finger toward the squealing strangers. 

‘Don’t that beat all, Joe Harris?” was all she 
could say at first, but she was soon able to say a 
arent deal more. 

“Aint you got no sense?” she cried to me. 
“To think of you keeping me trailin’ and traipsin’ 














COMPANION. 


’round in the mud an’ rain nearly all night, an’ | 


nearly breakin’ our necks over an’ over agin, 
drivin’ them things home!” 

‘“‘Why, Mrs. Sampson!’ 

“Oh, don’t tell me. You knowed all the time 
that they b’long to that triflin’Sam Staley down 
the lane. The mis’rable critter lets his peegs lay 
‘round in fence corners, ’stid o’ pennin’ them 
up. We was close to his place when we found 
‘em. It makes me so mad!” 

“But, Mrs. Sampson, it aint true that I knew!” 
I cried, angry at last. ‘‘How could I know? 
You didn’t know your own pigs yourself. I 
won’t be treated so unjustly. I’llleave you—you 
pay me what you’re owing me and I'll leave 
right off. I won’t be abused so.” 

I had never displayed so much spirit to her 
before, and the effect was to give her some 
respect for me instantly. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean nothin’, Joey,” she said. 
“Don’t mind me. You're a first-rate boy. 
We'll get along together all rightafter this. But 
of course we'll have to drive ’em back. If it 
hadn’t been so dark and the lantern hadn’t 
went out we—but where on earth can my peegs 
be?” 

They came home of their own accord when she 
climbed upon the fence and rent theair for half a 
mile around with her cries of ‘‘Poo-gee! 

e-e-e!”” 

“Oh, I see; they didn’t go down the lane at 
all,” she said. ‘They turned back after a few 
yards and went down the road to the little old 
schoolhouse. I guess they was snug as snug. 





THE ESCAPE OF THE PANTHER. 


There’s holes in the foundation big enough for 
them peegs to go in.” 

Sam Staley’s pigs were driven home that 
afternoon by Mrs. Sampson. 

‘An’ he got one talkin’ to that I guess he’ll 
remember, Joey,” she told me in the evening. 
“But you’n me’ll get along first-rate after this.’ 

And so we did. For one minute of spunk on 
my part had been enough warning to the terrible 
Mrs. Sampson. Ss Sn 
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Escape of the Black Panther. 


2S HEN Vanhomrigh’s menagerie 
performed at Barstow the Black 
Panther was advertised on the 
posters as “‘The Lord of the 
Jungle and the Terror of the 
Hindoo, surpassing the Lion in 
Ferocity and the Tiger in 
Treachery ;— the largest Panther 
ever on exhibition, and the only Black Panther 
whose capture cost Five Human Lives.” 

The beast was really a grand specimen of a 
variety somewhat rare, and he seemed more 
untamed than any other creature in Vanhomrigh’s 
cages. A steady, repressed rage seemed to dwell 
between those lips, always drawn back a little as 
if to show the four terrible long white teeth that 
stood like ivory sabres among the incisors. 

At that time—I was but fifteen years old—I 
could not tell why the animal’s baleful, yellow- 
tinted eyes fascinated me so strongly, but now I 
think it was because they looked so interested. 
The other caged great cats’ stared stupidly, 
sleepily, hopelessly, but the black panther 
appeared to gaze at us as if he saw us as game 
and was intent on plans to get at us. 

My friend Rollie Evans and I came back to his 
cage several times, and each time I found myself 
looking around for something that I might climb 
upon in case the fearful creature should suddenly 
spring forth. Though iron bars imprisoned him, 
the power of his looks penetrated me with a 
sense that no cage could be secure against 
his alertness and his will to be again a free 
hunter. 

When he escaped a week later at Clayville 
it was not a surprise—the particulars fitted so 
precisely the character I had attributed to him. 

He had never let any man enter his cage to 
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clean it, nor would he even permit the attendants 
to brush it out. Hence it was necessary to shift 
him frequently from one cage to another, driving 
him before red-hot bars. 

It seems the attendants were careless at Clay- 
ville, and leaving some small interval between 
the two cages, which were on separate wagons, 
he dashed so violently against the receiving cage 
that he moved its wagon. The next moment he 
was under it; in another he had struck down two 
keepers. 

He did not stop a second to tear them, but 
bounded over two terrified horses and was away 
—through the yelling crowd of circus men, 
through the sleeping village, through the dark- 
ness, to no one knew where. This occurred late 
at night, after the tents had all been taken down 
and when the menagerie was about to move away 
in procession. 

Before the following day had passed, the barns 
of all that country-side were placarded with 
Vanhomrigh’s big poster offering two hundred 
dollars’ reward for the capture of the black 
panther alive, and one hundred dollars for his 
dead body. The owner, no doubt, feared that he 
would be called on to pay heavy damages for the 
creature’s ravages, and therefore wished him to 
be killed if not captured. 

Of course all our neighbors who owned rifles 
were in hopes of laying the black panther low; 
but he had disappeared as if off the face of the 
earth. Nothing was heard of him for ten days, 
by which time the excitement had passed. All 
except Evans and I believed he had fled afar into 
the mountains which lay 
beyond our woods. 

Wetwo kept our theory 
to ourselves, for we dared 
to hope that we might 
capture the terrible crea- 
ture. It struck us as 
probable that he had 
taken refuge among the 
numerous plaster beds 
that lay along the bank of 
the river between our vil- 
lage and Clayville, seven 
miles distant. In the 
plaster beds many large 
and lengthy caves, made 
by excavating the min- 
eral, had long been for- 
saken by workmen. A 
second-growth forest was 
rising where clearings 
had been made over the 
plaster tract, and the 
district was now seldom 
visited by man. 

“Tf he’s there he won’t 
go back toward Clay- 
ville,” said Rollie. 

“Of course not—and he 
can’t eross the river with- 
out being seen, for it’s 
open country there.”’ 

“Then he’s got to come this way,”’ Rollie took 
the words out of my mouth. 

“Yes, if he’s stirred out of the caves. But I 
guess he’ll find rabbits enough round there for 
awhile.” - 

“Oh, he’ll want bigger game than rabbits. I’m 
sure he’ll come here for mutton or beef before 
long.” The farms of our fathers abutted on the 
plaster tract. 

“Let’s set a trap!” I cried. “We can make 
one. I’ve got a book telling how they make 
pitfalls for tigers in India.” 

The outcome of our conference was that we 
began next day to construct a combined pitfall 
and deadfall—such a modification of the East 
Indian device as circumstances enabled us to 
make. Our pit was an old square dry well, 
about ten feet deep, that lay in a pretty open 
piece of beech woodland near the edge of the 
plaster tract, and about half a mile from my 
father’s house. 

This well was about half-way up a slope which 
overlooked the river. It had been used to supply 
an iron pipe that carried water to a temporary 
sawmill on the lower ground about a quarter of 
a mile from those low bluffs of the river shore 
that were pierced by caves. When in use the 
well or reservoir had been kept filled by a stream 
conveyed through the woodland in a trough from 
a boggy place higher up. Lest cattle roaming 
the woods should fall into thé well and be 
drowned, the trough had been removed, and now 
the reservoir was dry. 

-It was about eight feet square and ten feet 
deep. Its sides were supported by sheet-piling— 
boards driven down, side by side, into the ground. 
We waggoned a big load of o]d boards almost 
to the place and went to work, having quite 
persuaded ourselves that the black panther was 
in the neighborhood, though there had been no 
indication of his presence. 

First we made a floor a little smaller all around 
than the opening of the well. We supported this 
horizontally, about six inches lower than the 
opening, on scantlings or posts partly sawed 
through near the ends so that they would carr) 
little more than the floor’s weight. We wer 
careful to experiment with scantlings so as to be 
sure that those finally used would break off easily 
and let the floor fall if it were suddenly weighted. 

We had bored a hole through one edge of the 
floor, and secured a strong rope there. This rope 
went on the slant to the upper edge of another 
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but much heavier floor or trap-door, made of two 
thicknesses of two-inch plank, and standing on 
edge by the pit. It was so balanced and secured 
in place that a little push would make it fall and 
cover the well; indeed, one of our fears was that 
a breeze might blow it down. 

If any animal weighing as much as twenty 
pounds should stray on the horizontal floor it 
would fall with him to the bottom, and pull the 
heavy-balanced trap-door instantly down to cover 
the pit. 

This work occupied us for nearly two days, 
and still we had heard nothing more of the black 
panther. On the evening of the second day we 
covered the flooring with evergreen branches. 
We fairly hid the falling door by tacking small 
twigs on its face, and we concealed its rear by a 
screen of heavy boughs stuck on end in the 
ground, which would serve as a wind-break. 
Except for the slanting rope and the bait, no one 
could have suspected the trap. 

The bait was a living dog, I am ashamed to 
say. It was true that the dog was a cross, mean, 
thievish cur, suspected of killing sheep, which 
my father had frequently told me to shoot at 
sight. It was true that we did not expect the 
dog to be killed or hurt. But our duty was to 
kill the cur outright—we should not have sub- 
mitted the animal to the suffering of being tied 
up on the branch of a tree. 

Our poor excuse for the cruelty was that the 
book said living dogs are the best of baits for 
Asiatic panthers. 

So we used a hooked stick to puil down a long 
branch of beech that projected straight over the 
well. To this branch we tied the poor cur, 
putting a band under him, and let the branch 
spring up with him. He was about eleven feet 
from the ground, and our reckoning was that his 
occasional howls would draw the panther and 
probably cause him to jump at the bait, in which 
ease he would certainly fall in the pit and then 
bring us the two hundred dollars—for we sup- 
posed that Vanhomrigh’s men would know how 
to get him out. 

After the fun of building the pitfall was all 
over, we began to feel that we had been too 
enthusiastic and premature, for the panther 
might not be within a hundred miles of the dog. 
However, we concluded to leave the dog there all 
night, and so we went home. 

Next morning Rollie did not call for me imme- 
diately after breakfast, as had been arranged. I 
went over to his father’s place and found him 
sick in bed. 

“Oh, it’s only a colic,” his mother said. 

“Only!” said Rollie. ‘O mother! if you”— 
and he squirmed with a fresh paroxysm. 

“Take down this here ginger-tea,” cried his 
mother sharply. ‘I guess you'll leave green 
apples alone another time.” 

He obeyed, and soon he was more comfort- 
able, but his mother ordained that he should stay 
in bed all day. He protested that he would not; 
he whispered to me that he would fellow me 
soon. But the resolve in his mother’s eye was 
such that I lingered but a short time and then 
started alone to investigate our pitfall, carrying 
my father’s Winchester rifle. 

As I walked through the July woods, the 


mosquitoes annoyed me so much that my con-| [| 


science troubled me with what the woes of the 
dog must have been. Thirst must have bothered 
him, too! I hurried on, fearlessly, to relieve 
him, for the notion that the panther was in the 
neighborhood had been pretty completely taken 
out of me in building the trap for him. It soon 
became clear that he had not got at the dog at 
any rate, for the poor creature was howling ina 
wretched way. 

When I reached the well I resolved to liberate 
the dog at once, for he was howling, as I thought, 
with mere pain. But perhaps fright had a share 
in those piteous yells. For, as I laid down my 
rifle and turned to lift up the hooked stick with 
which we had previously drawn the beech branch 
down within reach, I saw dimly a form so dread- 
ful that I was almost paralyzed with horror. 

Exactly as I had seen him stare from behind 
the bars the black panther again stared at me! 
He was about twenty feet distant, at the foot of 
the beech. He must have been stealing toward 
me for a full minute after my arrival. 

At the instant I saw him he was crouching, 
and - his awful eyes was the look, “You are my 
game!” 

My memory left me. I forgot where I was. 

| fled, and the hideous scream of the creature 
rang through my whole being. The next instant 
! struck against something which I clutched as I 
fell; the boards gave way under me, and with 
the rope in my hands I tumbled down with the 
flooring to the bottom of the pitfall. 
_ Seareely had I time to understand what had 
happened when I heard a wild scratching on the 
heavy platform which now covered the pit. The 
Slack panther was trying to get in! 

Looking up, I could see little bits of his form 
as he worked, for there were some cracks at 
he edges of the planking, and the platform 
cid not fit quite accurately over the well. 
: Could he get at me? My terror was extreme. 
‘fe clawed furiously on the planks, but otherwise 
silently. His attention was strictly given to the 
»usiness in hand. So possessed was I with a 
belief in his intelligence that I was sure he would 
ree think to stand off the platform and try to 
claw it aside bodily. 

Nothing like a weapon remained to me, except 
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my jack-knife. This I opened, though I shook 
with fear. 

The brute’s claws had certainly torn into the 
planks, for I heard the wood slivering under 
them just before he stopped at a wild howl from 
the dog, which had been silent since 1 dropped 
down. 

Probably the motionless panther was looking 
up, for 1 heard his heavy breathing. Then with 
another such screech as he had given when 
springing after me he leaped and came down 
again lightly, probably on his padded hind feet. 

In the moment’s interval I heard the poor cur’s 
agonized shriek. At one clutch the panther had 
mangled the dog and torn him loose from the 
limb. 

I was in no doubt what had happened, for my 
ears told me that the panther was devouring the 
dog. This did not last long. Then the panther 
lay breathing heavily, almost purring with satis- 
faction, on the platform, and I caught glimpses 
of his tail waving gently at times. 

How long he lay there enjoying the early 
pleasures of digestion I could not tell, for it 
seemed an endless time to me, waiting in horror 
for the next movement. When it came it was 
surprising, for I could hear him lift himself very 
slowly, even breathlessly, and then move off the 
planks so softly that his claws made scarcely a 
sound on the wood. 

So stealthy were the sounds of his motions that 
I instantly surmised that he had seen some living 
thing which he meant to kill. The thought that 
Rollie had escaped from bed and his mother 
flashed to my mind. 

In the next instant I heard the crack of a rifle; 
the panther screamed. Then such a fusillade 
began that I knew at least half a dozen Winches- 
ters must be engaged. Shouts broke out. The 
footsteps and voices of men came rapidly near. 
I yelled for help, and in two minutes I had been 
lifted out of the pitfall by ten young farmers of 
the neighborhood. The great panther lay dead 
within six yards of the trap that had caught me. 

He had certainly been attracted from the caves 
by the howling of the unfortunate dog, for one of 
the young farmers had seen him slinking up the 
slope toward the old well, and had pursued with 
a company of his friends as soon as they could be 
collected. They were fair-minded enough to 
hand over to Evans and me twenty dollars out of 
the hundred that Vanhomrigh paid for the 
carcass; for the old showman paid this sum 
with alacrity, though he sighed as he did so and 
made the queer remark : 

“Vell, vell, und so de poor oldt feller didn’t 
catch dot boy! Ach himmel! if he vas catch dot 
boy, und you vas bring him to me alife, I would 
have pay five hundred tollar for dot goot 
addraction to mein show.” 


F. Hurp McTavisa. 
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How Rogues are Identified. 


VERYBODY has heard of a 
“rogues’ gallery,” and people 
who visit police headquarters in 
a large city are generally anxious 
to see it. Asa rule it consists of 
a series of wooden racks which 
open like the leaves of an album 
and are filled with photographs 
of criminals. 

wry The cards are of uniform size, 
y but with that agreement ends. 
The portraits may be full-face or profile, bust or 
full-length. Many of them will show the inten- 
tionally distorted features of a desperate man 
who did not want to be photographed. 

He was bound hand and foot to the chair; an 
officer’s arm passed under the chin exposed his 
face to the camera; but even then he could so 
disguise himself by scowls or grimaces that his 
natural expression almost wholly vanished. 














AN UNWILLING SUBJECT. 


The average police department relies on these 
haphazard pictures to identify professional law- 
breakers. To be sure, each card contains beside 
the portrait a general description and something 
of the “record” of the criminal; but the descrip- 
tion is often misleading, simply because it is 
indefinite. 

Unless his face is fixed in some detective’s 
memory, there is always danger that an old 
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offender may fail to be connected with his pre- 
vious crimes; and in that case, instead of the 
heavy sentence he merits he receives one which 
soon leaves him free again to prey upon the 
public. 

Thanks to the rogues’ gallery, the innocent 
citizen runs a risk; for he may be arrested and 
imprisoned because he has the misfortune to 
resemble some notorious rascal. 

All civilized countries have suffered from this 
lack of serviceable method. In London, a few 
years ago, it was estimated that the identification 
of each “previous offender” cost the police ninety 
hours of time. In Paris, about the year 1879, 
the mistakes and failures of the police engaged in 
this duty had become almost a public scandal. 


Figures that do not Lie. 


It was in that year that M. Alphonse Bertil- 
lon, a young employé in the prefecture of police, 
set himself to devise a method of registering 
criminals which should 
lead to their reco-ni- 
tion without error when 





a clever man may com- 
press his chest, dye his 
hair, efface  tattoo- 
marks, and even to 
some extent conceal his 
true height. Three 
years of experiment 
determined Monsieur 
Bertillon to record the 
measurements of cer- 
tain bony parts of the 
body which are not 
altered by age or acci- 
dent or change in mus- 
cular tissue. 

The measurements 
are: Height; height 
when sitting; length 
and breadth of the 
skuil; length of the middle and little fingers of 
the left hand; length of the left forearm and the 
left foot, and length of the arms when extended ; 
the length and width of the right ear. The color 
of the hair and eyes, and any distinctive marks, 
such as moles or scars, are also carefully 
recorded. 

Ninety thousand descriptions have accumulated 
in the Paris Bureau of Identification since, in 
1882, it was created and placed in Monsieur 
Bertillon’s charge. 

Surveying the huge cases in which they are 
kept, it seems an endless task to learn whether 
the person under examination has passed through 
the bureau before. Yet the system is so exact 
and so simple, that given the prisoner’s measure- 
ments, a stranger can find his “card,” if any 
exists, within five minutes. 


MEASURING 


The Evidence of the Card. 


Each of the measurements is divided into three 
classes: large, medium and small. The exam- 
iner begins with the length of the head,—taking 
that dimension because the skull of the aduit 
never grows,—and thus reduces the ninety thou- 
sand cards into three groups of about thirty 
thousand each. 

Tested by the width of the head, each of these 

classes is further divi- 
ded into ten thousand 
persons with wide, ten 
thousand with medium, 
and ten thousand with 
narrow skulls. 
_ The third division, 
the length of the middle 
finger, reduces each class to about thirty-three 
hundred. The length of the left foot brings each 
down to eleven hundred, and the length of the 
forearm divides this number into lots of less than 
four hundred each. 

Now the measurement of height becomes a 
factor, and the four hundred fall into classes of 
about one hundred and forty each, according as 
the persons described are tall, medium or short. 
The length of the little finger serves to reduce 
each class to groups of less than fifty ; and finally 
by the color of the eyes—of which Monsieur 
Bertillon distinguishes seven varieties—a set of 
fifty cards is separated into parcels of from three 
to twenty. 

The characteristic of the system is the scientific 
exactitude which its application involves. For 
example, an identifying scar might be thus 
recorded: “‘Round cicatrix burn at sixty milli- 
metres below larynx and at thirty millimetres 
left of the medium line.” An eye might be 
described as having an “aureole, radiant, of 
medium chestnut ; periphery, of medium greenish 
yellow ; two circles equal.” A nose might be put | 
down as “‘large, rectilinear-sinuous, horizontal.” 

This may seem to suggest the criticism that 
scientific men are needful to the success of the 
system. It is true that Monsieur Bertillon is a 
scientist and the son of a scientist, but throughout 
France and Algeria intelligent policemen who | 
have had no technical training are found to be | 
equal to the demands of this work. 

Another objection is that a detective sent out 
to hunt for a criminal cannot always measure 
heads and feetand arms. To meet this, Monsieur 
Bertilion has devised a “Portrait parlé’”—a 
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description based on clearly defined rules, easily 
to be remembered, and taking special note of 
features that cannot readily be disguised. 

This “portrait” embraces such particulars as 
height, color of eyes and hair, facial blemishes, 
ete., but it consists chiefly of accurate descriptions 
of the nose, ears and forehead. 


On the Track of a Criminal. 


First separated into the large, the medium and 
the small, many types and varieties are noted in 
the case of each feature. Taking the outline of 
the profile of the nose, it may be concave, recti- 
linear, convex, wavy-concave, sinuous-rectilinear, 
ete. The base line gives three more divisions, 
turned-up, horizontal or drooping. 

The forehead may be classified as either reced- 
ing, intermediate or vertical. The helix, lobe, 
lower fold and antitragus of the ear take many 
different forms, each easily recognized. Indeed 
the ear is, according to Monsieur Bertillon, the 
most important factor 
in this form of iden- 
tification—because it is 
unchangeable and be- 


eause it abounds in 
projections and depres- 
sions. 


The part that the 
photograph plays is 
that of auxiliary only. 
Of each prisoner two 
pictures are taken; a 
profile, showing the 
anatomical cast of the 
features, and a three- 
quarter face, which 
gives the natural pose 
and expression. 

Absolute uniformity 
in size, form and style 
is the ideal. The chair 
and camera are fas- 
tened to the floor at a 
fixed distance, a strong 
light is thrown in the subject’s face and the 
negative is never retouched. 

These photographs are, for the sake of con- 
venience, attached to the cards on which the 
measurements are written. In many instances 
they are never looked at again. 

When an officer is about to complete his training 
in the bureau, he is given a verbal description of 
a prisoner, and without seeing any picture, sent 
into a crowd of two or three hundred prisoners 
to pick out his man. That is the final test of 
proficiency, and though it seems a severe one, the 
fact is that few of the candidates fail. 

It has been said that under the old system—or 
lack of it—an innocent man might be arrested 
and punished in place of the criminal he chanced 
to resemble. With “‘Bertillonage”’ this is prac- 
tically impossible. 

Monsieur Bertillon asserts that of the nearly 
half a million persons examined by him and his 
assistants, no two individuals were the same in 
all recorded particulars. 

As for the professional criminal, with such a 
record behind him, he must either reform or 
leave the country. The long imprisonments that 
follow continued ill-doing give him very little 
chance to ply his evil calling. 

The Paris bureau has identified more than five 
thousand ‘“‘old offenders” in the last fourteen 
years, and the statis- 
tics of police and courts 
show with what deter- 
rent effect. For in- 
stance, the number of 
persons arrested for 
pocket-picking in 1890 
was only twenty per 
cent. of the number arrested during 1885. 

Belgium adopted the Bertillon system because 
the criminals it drove out of France flocked across 
the boundary. In self-defence Switzerland did 
the same. 
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Always Known, and Never Safe. 


There is little doubt that other continental 
governments will seek the same means of pro- 
tection ; and it seems safe to prophesy that before 
many years the “record” of a dangerous man 
may accompany him around the world, serving 
everywhere to restrain him and warn others. 

Chicago, the first great American city to make 
use of the system, has since 1888 collected fifteen 
thousand descriptions. The police testify that 
it rarely happens that a man who has been 
“measured” comes again before the department. 

He fears that if rearrested he would be iden- 
tified and sentenced, under the Habitual Criminals 
Act, to not less than twenty years’ imprisonment, 
and he hastens to remove to a place where no 
such accusing evidence stands against him. 

In 1892 the Chicago department obtained from 
various penitentiaries six thousand Bertillon de- 
scriptions of criminals who were to be released 
before or during the World’s Fair. Knowing 
this, most of the men were careful to keep away 
from Chicago. Less than a hundred of them 
ventured into the city, fell into the hands of the 
police, and were locked up until the Fair was 
over. Society and the criminal himself are better 
served by such prevention of crime than they 
could possibly be by any form of punishment for 


crime committed. . MARVIN COOKE. 
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Current Topics. 


A bright writer on political topics 
has coined the phrase, “the varying bedfellowship 
of politics,” and its application is in a fair way 
to be amply illustrated between now and the day 
of the general election in November. 

A Turkish proverb says: ‘To his superior 
the ‘lurk is a cringing dog, to his inferior he is a 
lion.” In view of Turkish atrocities in Armenia 


and Crete, a motion to strike out the word “lion” | 
and insert “‘hyena’’ might be very consistently | 


made. 


A speaker at the recent Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Washington said he 
believed in the prayer-meeting and in the political 
primary meeting, and that it was as much his 
duty to attend the latter as the former. The 
religion that takes in politics is needed this 
year, and every year. 


An encyclopedia so bulky that a pair 
of horses would be needed to move it as a whole, 
is deseribed by a Copenhagen paper. This work 
of reference is Buddhistic. The two hundred 
and twenty-five volumes weigh three thousand 
pounds. Only afew copies exist. Book-stealers 
doubtless pass it by, even in thought. It may be 
said to be too large a temptation. 

There are several answers to the ques- 
tion, Why does not Spain crush the Cuban 
rebellion? One reply is suggested by the follow- 
ing incident: Before starting with his sons to 
join the rebel forces, a native Cuban set fire to 
his house, lest the thought of his home and his 
property should tempt him to turn back. When 
men are ready to offer life and property upon the 
altar of their country, the power that attempts to 
subjugate them has stern work to do. 

The official support of duelling in 
Germany makes the movement for the suppres- 
sion of this barbarism less hopeful than it ought 
to be. ‘Two officers of the army were recently 
dismissed the service for refusing to accept a 
challenge sent by a man whom the public press 
brands as a notorious scoundrel. The emphasis 
laid upon the fact of the challenger’s character 
makes the refusal seem technical rather than 
ethical, but any declination of a duel is praise- 
worthy. What, however, must be said of 
authorities that drive men from official station 
because they are not willing to become barbarians 
for the time being ? 


There is a threat of trouble in the 
attitude of the ‘‘professionals’” who lead the 
workingmen of the Old World. The meeting of 
the International Labor Congress in London 
was the opportunity for these agitators to come 
to the front with schemes more heavily fraught 
with future menace to the laborer than any they 
previously had planned. The proposal to attack 
the shipping industry in the principal ports of 
Europe was one of the most threatening on the 
vague programme of evil. Strikes of a local 
character are in most instances pitifully dis- 
astrous to their participants when led by men 
who have nothing to lose and whose watchword 
is antagonism. International strikes are as much 
worse as their field is broader. Once in a while 
a strike is successful. The reason is that it 
deserves success. If led by a professional striker 
the chances are against the accomplishment of 
what is sought. 

Perhaps the best type of a wealthy 
man is one who acts as though he regarded 
himself as the almoner of the riches he has been 
permitted to accumulate. It is creditable that 
one of the wealthiest citizens of the United States 
has given probably more than any other living 
man to the cause of education and for other good 
uses. His gifts have been constant to individuals 
and of great general importance to the nation. 
Considerate and unselfish in the giving of money, 
his conduct stands out in a striking light against 
the wholly personal uses to which riches are put 
by most persons who possess them. 

Rich men owe something more than the meagre 
payment of taxes to the communities and the 
nation under whose protection and fostering care 
their wealth has been gained, and by which it 
is held and enjoyed. Indifference to this obliga- 
tion is not creditable to manhood. Perhaps of 
more importance than the money value of the 
benefactions of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, to whom 
we have referred, is the example he has set for 
other rich men. His view of the obligations of 
wealth, if wisely and generously carried out by 
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the thousands of capable men who hold it, would 
not simply uplift, it would revolutionize society. 
Two generations could not pass before the cries 
of labor against capital would be hushed, and the 
nation would enter upon an era of civilization 
such as the world has never seen. 


~~ 
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No Sectionalism. 


Recent events have called attention to the 
inappropriateness of the prevalent classification 
of the states composing this republic. There are 
no “border” states now, in the sense of a genera- 
tion ago, when there was a line of division 
between slave and free states. 

Nevertheless, in the East the states that were 
designated ‘‘Western” when the Civil War broke 
out are still so called. Yet they are much nearer 
to the eastern than to the western coast. They 


| are in reality middle states, for the broad expanse 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific is occupied 
now, and there is an unbroken line of states 
from ocean to ocean. 

Sectional designations should be based on 
geographical reasons. For purposes of conven- 
ience it is well enough to divide the country east 
and west into Eastern, Western and Middle 
States, and the other way into Northern and 
Southern States; but all the states are compo- 
nents of the great and indivisible North American 
republic. The drawing of lines is not a separa- 
tion of interests, but merely a matter of conven- 
ience in designation. 


~ 
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CONDITIONAL GREATNESS. 


Whoe’er excels in what we prize 
Appears a hero in our eyes. - 
Swift. 





A Guest from the Orient. 


The eminent Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
Chang, who has been entertained with almost 
royal honors in Russia, Germany, France and 
England, is to visit this country next month. He 
comes, in a sense, as a guest of the nation, and 
will receive official courtesies, but hardly on the 
same scale of magnificence as those extended to 
him in Europe. 

If we were to treat him with punctilious respect, 
we should cease calling him Li Hung Chang. 
He should be spoken of as “Li Chung Tang,” 
that is to say, “Grand Secretary Li.” In his 
own province, Chihli, of which he is viceroy, his 
title is simply ‘‘the Chung Tang.” 

By whatever title he is described, he is a most 
interesting personage. He is seventy-one years 
old, and for nearly fifty years has been prominent 
in the public affairs, and especially in the 
diplomacy, of China. For morethan a quarter of 
a century his has been one of the controlling 
minds in that vast empire of three hundred and 
eighty millions of people. 

China is governed by a Tartar dynasty; but 
Li Hung Chang is a pure Chinaman. He is 
unusually tall for a Chinese, and is of a powerful 
physical frame. His face is not of the flat 
Chinese type, but his features are distinctly 
marked. He has an acute and well-informed 
mind and a resolute purpose. He is a master of 
diplomacy, and the representatives of European 
governments who have had dealings with him 
have styled him the Talleyrand of Tien-tsin. 

Those who know him best credit him with 
nearly as strong an aversion for foreigners as is 
felt by his more ignorant countrymen. But he 
understands the necessity of making use of the 
abilities of foreigners, and he is astute enough to 
take advantage of their desire for commercial or 
political concessions. 

The cynicism of his nature must have been 
keenly alive to the demonstrations of which he 
was the object in Europe. No one could be 
better able than he to estimate these attentions 
at their true value. He went to Europe ostensibly 
for the purpose of representing China at the 
coronation of the tsar. But it has been gener- 
ally assumed that he had negotiations of a highly 
important character to carry on. 

Russia wants territorial concessions and a good 
seaport for a terminus of her great railway across 
Siberia. Germany wants to build guns and 
ships for the Chinese. France wants to dispose 
of her manufactures to China. England wants 
a share of whatever is to be had, either in 
commercial or political concessions. There are 
Chinese armies to be officered and drilled and 
equipped; there are Chinese railways to be 
built, mines to be developed, manufactures to be 
established, vast populations to be supplied with 
commodities. 

So it came about that the Chinese Secretary 
found himself everywhere in Europe a person to 
be courted and flattered and made much of. In 
Germany, he witnessed the unveiling of a bronze 
statue of himself at Villa Hugel, belonging to 
Herr Krupp, the maker of great guns. For three 
weeks he was pursued with such attentions that 
at Cologne he was forced to express the hope 
publicly that no unjustified expectations would be 
aroused by his visit, “fas he would be loath to 
occasion disappointment.” 

Perhaps the climax was reached in France, 
where, at a state reception, President Faure in 
a public address told Grand Secretary Li that 





he hoped he would find it advantageous to grant 
favors which he had it in his power to bestow 
upon the manufacturers of France. 

By contrast with these effusive demonstrations, 
it is to be feared that our guest from the Orient 
will deem his welcome in the United States a 
cold one. Such displays and military pageants 
as he has witnessed abroad:are not possible here. 
But he is a shrewd student of human nature, and 
perhaps he will think just as well of us as if we 
followed him with flattery or sued for commercial 
or political favors. 
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EVANESCENT. 


On nature’s 


e is graven deep, 
“To have an ‘ad 


love is not to keep. 
Alice Brown. 
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Two Ways. 


Americans who were in Europe during last 
May state that the newspaper accounts of the 
coronation of the tsar could not fully describe 
its magnificence, and gave but a narrow idea of 
the enormous and widespread outlay which it 
involved. Each court in Europe sent a member 
of its royal family with his suite to be present. 
They carried rich gifts to the young sovereigns 
as a token of amity, and it was considered neces- 
sary, too, that they should expend large sums, 
and maintain a state befitting the nation which 
they represented. 

Far-off Asia fully understood this point of 
etiquette. The envoy from China was attended 
by forty noblemen and servants, and brought 
every requisite necessary for their maintenance 
during their progress to and from Moscow, 
including a superb coffin to be used in case of his 
death, to prevent the necessity of using one made 
by barbarians. He was granted the sum of three 
millions of dollars to expend upon the journey, 
that he might adequately represent the dignity 
and power of the country from which he came. 

The ceremony of the coronation, too, was 
magnificent as the dreams of Aladdin. The very 
bits of the horses which drew the imperial carriage 
were studded with rubies. This pomp indicated 
the importance of the event in the minds of the 
Russian people. It was to them a religious 
ceremony regarded with such awe and reverence 
that even the regalia, as it was borne through the 
streets, was welcomed with bended knees. 

There is an amusing contrast between the 
Russian and American methods of inaugurating 
a new ruler. One of our later Presidents was 
told humorously before his inauguration what 
ceremony should be observed by the incoming 
President. 

“Well, you know how to go through the 
inauguration? Let me advise that you get a new 
suit of clothes for the occasion. It does not do to 
be too democratic. It is naturally considered 
bad taste for an incoming President to send his 
trunks into the White House on the 4th of 
March. He is expected to wait until the family 
of his predecessor have sent theirs out. The 
Ex-President usually gives his successor luncheon 
on that day—a friendly, informal affair. That is 
all there is about it.” 

Simplicity in private and public life befits the 
citizens of arepublic. Butthe American mistakes 
who thinks that simplicity necessarily indicates a 
nobler purpose or higher morals in either ruler or 
subject. The mayor of a petty town in his 
shabby coat may be as unreasonable a tyrant as 
if he were Tsar of all the Russias, and the ward 
politician is often as corrupt as any jewélled 
courtier in Europe. 

It is not the coat, it is the man, that needs 
alteration to meet the demands of our advancing 
civilization. 
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A Western Centenary. 


The city of Cleveland is a hundred years old. 
July 22, 1796, a party of surveyors in the service 
of the Connecticut Land Company made a 
settlement at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River 
and named it after their. leader, General Moses 
Cleaveland. 

Connecticut had claimed the whole of that 
region by virtue of a charter granted by King 
Charles Il. The claim was ceded to the govern, 
ment of the United States, but a reservation 
was made of three million acres,—the ““Western 
Reserve,’’—and in 1795 a part of this reservation 
was sold to the Land Company for something 
over a million dollars. Cleaveland—now Cleve- 
land—was the company’s first settlement. 

It is doubtful if any other region in the world 
of the same area can point to such a century of 
material progress as that whose completion the 
city and the thirteen counties of which it is the 
commercial capital are now celebrating. The 
city itself, beginning with a population of four in 
1796, ranks now as the tenth in the Union; and 
in point of wealth should probably rank higher 
still. The region is almost proverbially pros- 


perous. 

But the boast of material progress is not the 
only one that the old ‘‘Western Reserve” can 
make. Its settlers, chiefly of thrifty Connecticut 
stock, carried with them their traditional regard 
for things of the mind, and have never neglected 
the church and the schoolhouse in their zeal 
concerning the factory and the mill. They have 
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given to the nation generals in war and presidents 
in peace. 

The present centennial celebration is of special 
significance as the first of a series of similar 
commemorative exercises which we are likely to 
witness in the middle West. The movement of 
the Connecticut Land Company into the North- 
west Territory—as the region between the Ohio, 
the Mississippi and the Lakes was then called— 
was the first wave of the flood that has been 
steadily advancing westward ever since. 

It was paralleled by a similar migratory move- 
ment on the south, having its source in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. Along the line of the Missis- 
sippi older settlements, dating from the French 
occupation, were encountered ; but for the most 
part cities west of Cleveland are younger than 
Cleveland. So, too, of the states, which before 
many years must begin to celebrate the centenary 
of their admission into the Union, as Tennessee 
has already prepared to celebrate hers. 

Such celebrations may well be made occasions, 
not merely of pride and rejoicing, but of thoughtful 
inquiry into the causes of the progress that has 
been made; of meditation also concerning the 
vaster growth ahead. There are two kinds of 
civic pride. There is a sort of content with 
things accomplished, particularly with material 
triumphs, that tends to complacency, and even to 
neglect of the ever-pressing duties of citizenship. 

There is, on the other hand, the civic zeal that 
finds in every advance only a spur to higher 
energy. We are hopeful that it is such a spirit 
as this that has peopled our Western States and 
built and beautified our Western cities. 
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The Thirteen Superstition. 


An American in London invited a number of 
English friends to a luncheon to meet a well-known 
fellow-countryman. One of them did not answer 
the invitation, and the order was given for the 
luncheon under the impression that he would not 
be present. 

About two hours before the luncheon the missing 
man turned up in person with an apology for not 
having answered the letter, and with a frank 
assertion that he would like to be present if his 
delay in responding had not been inconvenient. 

“Since you ask me to be candid,” said the host, 
“I can explain the situation. Not having heard 
from you, I-had given you up. The order has 
been filed and there will be luncheon for twelve, 
including myself. If you join the party, you will 
be the thirteenth at table. Now I have no super- 
stitious feeling about the number thirteen; but 
you must know that many Englishmen are careful 
never to have one above a dozen guests. If you 
join the party it will be noticed that there are 
thirteen at table, and some of the guests will have 
an uncomfortable feeling about it. Of course, it 
is an unwarranted superstition, but it is deeply 
grounded and I should be certain to give some of 
my friends an unpleasant hour if you became my 
guest. I place myself at your mercy.” 

Naturally the thirteenth man repeated his 
apology and withdrew his belated acceptance, 
declining to attend the luncheon. A correspondent 
writes us that the feeling respecting this number 
is as strong and as common in England as it is 
unreasonable. Nobody professes to believe in the 
tradition, but everybody respects it in social life 
by forecasting prejudice and rigidly excluding the 
thirteenth man from table. 

A dinner-party at which fourteen guests were 
expected was delayed half an hour by the absence 
of the last man. Finally a telegram was received 
with the announcement that he was ill and could 
not come. The host was equal to the occasion. 
He arrayed one of his footmen in evening dress, 
and placed him on his left at the table. He intro- 
duced him by an assumed name to the company, 
and then allowed him to eat in silence. At the 
close of the dinner the footman retired, and the 
host explained his identity. 

“We had to have an extra man,” he remarked, 
quietly. “A party of thirteen would have been 
very bad form.” 

The superstition is a silly one, but it has lost 
little of its potency in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Men do not reason about it. They lack courage 
for openly disregarding and violating it. 
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An Artist’s Pet. 


The daughter of a well-known French artist, 
who is a painter herself, has a talent for training 
birds. She has had many feathered pets from 
parrots to canaries, but her favorite is a chicken 
which is her constant companion. 

She undertook to raise a brood of chickens in 
her studio by means of an incubator. Her friends 
and the artists frequenting the place laughed at 
her, but she persevered in the attempt in spite of 
ridicule. Few of the chickens broke through the 
shell, and only one survived the uncertainties of 
infancy; but this was a remarkable bird with long 
legs, a conspicuous comb, and almost human 
intelligence. This chicken is devoted to her 
mistress, and is always near her when she is 
working in her studio. 

It is a curious sight to see the artist and her 
chicken together. When the mistress leaves her 
chair to walk about the studio, the chicken follows 
her about like a little dog. When she returns to 
her place in front of her canvas, the bird jumps 
into her lap and remains there while she is work- 
ing. If she goes out for a stroll in the Latin 
Quarter, the faithful chicken demurely accom- 
panies her, waddling along close behind her skirt, 
and occasionally clucking with satisfaction. 

The chicken is allowed all the privileges of a pet 
in its mistress’s home. The bedroom door 1s 
opened in the morning, and in flies the bird with 
every sign of eagerness and joy to meet its 
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companion, and to wish her good morning with a 
cheerful cluck. When coffee is served the bird is 
perched upon the bed near its mistress’s caressing 
hand. At luncheon the chicken has a chair beside 
the artist, and is fed by her. The bird has a 
singular diet for a chicken. It is roast beef and 
milk. Owing to this peculiar diet and the training 
which the chicken has received, it is a wise 
creature with none of the instincts of birds of 
its feather. It never scratches in the dirt for 
worms, nor scurries about the studio in search of 
corn. It has been trained to habits of obedience 
like a well-bred dog, and is equally devoted to its 
mistress. 

The artists who frequent the studio cannot 
induce the chicken to come to them. It is a timid 
and suspicious bird which avoids strangers, and 
has only one friend in the world—the woman who 
has befriended it and taught it all it knows. The 
art students are inclined to ridicule this singular 
choice of a pet, but mademoiselle looks up with a 
smile, and says quietly, “Let the poor chicken 
alone. It is wiser than an owl.” 





PASSION OF LABOR. 


Vasari says of the manner in which the great 
master of sculpture worked: 

“TI have seen Michael Angelo make more chips 
of marble fly about in a quarter of an hour than 
three of the strongest young sculptors would in 
as many hours, a thing almost incredible to any 
one who has not witnessed it. He went to work 
with such impetuosity and fury of manner that I 
feared almost every minute to see the block split 
in pieces. It seemed as if, inflamed by the great 
idea that inspired him, this great man attacked 
with a species of fury the marble in which his 
statue lay concealed.” 

One instance of such frenzy of labor came when 
Michael Angelo was a boy but fourteen years old. 
He had carved a faun, one of those strange wood- 
land creatures, half goat, half man, of which the 
Romanus were so fond, with fresh faces, tossing 
hair, sprouting horns and goat’s legs. Lorenzo de 
Medici saw the work, and was amazed at its 
delicacy and the richness of fancy displayed; but 
he began bantering the young sculptor in the easy, 
gracious fashion of a great prince. 

“Look you,” said he, “these wonderful masters 
are not always young, as you would have it; they 
get wrinkled brows, they are unsteady on their 
legs, they lose their teeth.” 

He indicated, as he spoke, the beautiful row 
of teeth which adorned the smiling lips of the 
creature, and passed on. Then occurred a scene 
full of passion and pathos, and eminently charac- 
teristic of Michael Angelo. As the curtains closed 
upon the prince, the young sculptor flew upon his 
faun, mallet in hand. Round about the jaw and 
brow he made telltale lines. He puckered the 
eyes with crow’s feet, and last of all, he placed his 
chisel against the creature’s upper jaw, and smote 
a tooth away, by that one act giving the face an 
indescribable look of age. 

Lorenzo was amazed at the marvellous trans- 
formation. It was an effective introduction to the 
power of the young artist, and he took him into his 
household and brought him up with his own 
children. 





PREACHING WITH PISTOLS. 


The War of the Revolution, like our Civil War, 
separated friends and divided households. One of 
George Washington’s intimate friends was the 
Rey. Jonathan Boucher, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who had come to the colonies while a 
young man. 

When the troubles began which led to the war, 
the two friends took opposite sides, and their 
friendship was suspended. The young clergyman, 
believing in the divine right of kings, was an 
uncompromising loyalist. He was as bold in the 
publie utterance of his sentiments as was Patrick 
Henry in declaring that George III. might learn 
from the king who lost his head. 

The young cleric preached openly against the 
doctrines of the Revolution. Such was the popular 
excitement that he often ran the risk of personal 
violence. His last sermon in America, preached 
at Annapolis, Md., ignored the Beatitude, “Blessed 
are the peacemakers.”’ On the pulpit cushion were 
a brace of pistols, and he ended the sermon by this 
shout of defiance: 

“As long as I live, yea, while I have my being, 
will I proclaim, ‘God save the king!’ ” 

The pistols recall another bold clergyman, a 
Presbyterian of Kentucky, who was a prominent 
leader in the movement to abolish slavery from 
the state. Once when he had been announced to 
preach, an angry crowd of opponents gathered 
about the meeting-house, long before the hour for 
beginning the service of worship. 

When the clergyman appeared, it was seen that 
he carried a pistol in each hand. As he walked 
toward the ehurch-door the crowd opened, and 
he, bowing, said: 

“You see, gentlemen, that I don’t belong to the 
Peace Society!” He preached without being 
molested. 
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MISPLACED ADMIRATION. 


"Elizabeth Stuart Phelps gives, in McClure’s 
- pti some reminiscences of Whittier, the 
‘unorous side of his nature as well as the serious 
one. He was full of frolic, in a gentle way; no 
cue of the world’s people ever had a keener sense 
of humor. From every interview with him one 
carried away a good story or a sense of having 
had a good time. He never darkened the day or 
oe a the heart. He inspirited and invig- 
TATE 
“IL like,” he wrote to a friend, “the wise Chinese 
Proverb: ‘You eannot prevent the birds of sadness 
‘rom flying over your head, but you may prevent 
er from Stopping to build their nests in your 


A certain Story with which Lucy Larcom is 





connected made one of the amusing incidents in 
his life. 

A caller, one of the “innumerable throng that 
moves” to the doors of the distinguished, there to 
indulge the weak curiosity of an ignorance too 
pitiable to resent, made himself troublesome one 
day in the poet’s home at Amesbury. 

“I have come, sir,” he said, pompously, “to take 
you by the hand. I have long wished to know the 
author of ‘Hannah Binding Shoes.’ ” 

Now, Lucy Larcom happened to be sitting, in 
her serene fashion, silently by the window at that 
time, and Mr. Whittier turned toward her with 
the courtly bow into which the Quaker poet’s 
simple manner could bend so finely when he chose. 

“I am happy,” he replied, waving his hand 
toward the lady in the window, “to have the 
opportunity to present thee to the author of that 
admirable poem—Lucy Larcom!” 


KIPLING’S SNAKE. 


A writer in McClure’s Magazine tells how he 
edited a paper in India with the help of Rudyard 
Kipling, and he mentions as a side issue a peril 
from snakes which Kipling once underwent. The 
danger of snakes in Lahore was real enough, and 
the place was rich in scorpions. The person who 
tells the story had been stung by a scorpion in bed 
one morning, and Kipling aided him in the after- 
noon in a scorpion hunt. They found twenty-six 
under the matting in the veranda outside the bed- 
room door, beside a few centipedes, and put the 
lot into a large tumbler, and filled it up with 
whiskey. 


One day, when we were dressing in the morning, 
I heard Kipling shouting, and went into his room. 
His face was pale with orror, and he was tightly 
ee one leg above the knee. 

ere’s a snake,” he got hi “inside ~ | 
trousers, and I think I’ve got him by the hea 
Put your hand up from below and drag him out.” 

I observed that Kipling oa “thoug ht” he had 
it by the head, and bee i ly its head might be at 
the other end, i in which case—but before I had 
finished, I saw the horror in his face relax and 
= place to a puzzled look succeeded by fits of 

ughter. Endeavoring to ascertain by the — 
of touch whether it was the head he was graspi 
he had discovered that it did not really fee like 
any part of a snake at all. In fact it had a buckle, 
and he realized that his braces had been dangling 
inside the garment when he put it on. 


THE PUNISHMENT WENT ASTRAY. 


An exchange prints a story about Doctor Miller, 
at one time a popular Congregationalist preacher 
in England. 


He had been holding services at a village in 
Yorkshire, and a heavy rain having come on, had 
accepted an invitation to pass the night at the 
nouse Of one of the villagers. The -hearted 
10st, seeing the minister’s clothing drenched, 
brought out a suit of his own and sent his guest 
up-stairs to put it on. 

he man had made the change and was on 
his way back to the sitting-room, when the woman 
of the house came out of another room holding in 
her hands the big family Bible, out of which the 
doctor was to be invited to read a chapter before 
the family retired. 

At the same time she was not in a very amiable 
mood. Careful housewives are apt to be put out of 
sorts , & the advent of unexpected company. 
Seeing Doctor Miller in his borrowed ——— she 
mistook him for ae husband, -_ as he passed in 

front of her she lifted = phn x ond ‘brought it 
down pretty smartly on his 
“There,” said she, “take that 1 for asking him to 
stay all night.” 





A CHILD’S TRIBUTE. 


Longfellow, the “poet of childhood,” loved and 
was loved by the children and his later years were 
brightened by many proofs of their affection. It 
would be hard to recall any more characteristic 
and touching than a recent occurrence described 
by a correspondent of the Companion: 


Mr. A. and his family, of New York, were 
visiting Westminster Abbey. “Poets’ Corner” 
attracted them, of course, and here they paused 
longest before the bust of the American s nger. 

ellie, the elder ogy rng! carried a ruse. As 
they turned away, she laid it reverently near the 
gentle face. 

Her sister Mabel, a child of eight, was missed 
from the party a ‘few minutes later. Looking 
backward, they saw her stand on tiptoe to place 
something within the marble folds of the drapery. 

What were you doing, a the father 
asked, when she rejoined the 

“Nellie had a rose, and I hadn't anything,” the 
child said bravely, “so I bit off one of my curls, 
and gave Mr. Longfellow that.’ 


NURSING SENTIMENT. 


Sentiment is a thing of the heart, an instinct 
rather than judgment. The French nurse it by 
that which excites the affections and imagination. 
During one of the wars between France and 
England a French officer blew up his ship to prevent 
its being taken. He and the crew all perished. 


The French government recognized the officer’s 
heroism by entering the name of his sister, his 
only surviving relative, in the place in the navy 
list which his name had occupied, and here it 
remained till her death. 
leon Bonaparte conferred upon La Tour 

e the t title of “First Grenadier of the 
rmy.” He had declined promotion to the 
colonelcy of a regiment, because it would separate 
him from his brave grenadiers, but he was not 
insensible to the distinction which the epithet 
made apparent. When he was killed in battle the 
emperor ordered that his name should be called at 
every roll-call of the grenadiers, and that the 
erg should answer, “Died on the field of 

onor!’” 





A BABY-CARRIAGE. 


Mr. Frederick Locker-Sampson mentions in his 
autobiographical sketch, “My Confidences,” that 
walking in Greenwich Park, one day, the only 
mortal he met was a simpering lass, reading a 
comic paper, and pushing her charge in a baby- 
carriage. He thus comments on the meeting: 

There is nothing more beautiful in nature than a 
“woman with a childin herarms. An erupecenese 
nurse dandling a baby is a pretty sight. Conceive 
if Raphael had had to deal with the perambulator!” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A Song for Homeland. 


A song—a song for Homeland, 


The land where we were born; 
Of broad and fertile prairies 
Where grows the golden corn— 
Of wheatfields like an ocean, 
Of hills where grow the pine,— 
The land that we are proud of, 
Your own dear land and mine. 
A song—a song for Homeland, 
The land of wheat and corn, 
With milk and honey flowing,— 
The land where we were born! 


A song—a song for Homeland, 
No other land so dear; 


. 
Each snow-tipped mountain dome— 
Oh, native land, from true hearts 
We sing this song of home. 
A song—a song for Homeland, 
The land of wheat and corn, 
With milk and honey flowing,— 
The land where we were born! 


A pone-9 song for Homeland— 
Land of the Golden Fleece. 
Whose hillsides laugh with plenty, 
Whose valleys smile with peace. 
Sometimes our feet may wander 
To far lands, east or west, 
But still our hearts are steadfast— 
* We love the Homeland best! 
A song—a song for Homeland, 
The land of wheat and corn, 
With milk and ‘honey flowing,— 
‘The land where we were born! 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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An Evening Guest. 


An angel came at close of day 
From places fair and far, 

His garments trailing dim and gray 
Against the evening star. 

As sapphire stone his sandals shone 
From treadiag in the skies, 

And peace and love, to fulness grown, 
Were in his kindly eyes. 


His coming brought the cattle home 
From reedy pools to rest; 

A curlew skimming o’er the foam 
ilied landward to her nest ; 

By brook and dell each cup and bell 

hut softly in the damp, 

Save where some primrose sentinel 

Hung out its yellow lamp. 


Soon little children, worn yith aiay. 
Were tueked omay and blessed, 
Hinds hard at work the livelong day 
Dropped heavily to rest. 
Then home again with glad content 
The sable stranger sped, 
For ‘twas an angel heaven sent 
To put the world to bed. 
OLA MOORE. 
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A Christian Sailor. 


When a sincere sailor or a soldier is a relig- 
fous man he is generally an out-and-out one. 
No half-and-half life will do in the society of 
messmates. Those who drink out of the same 
canteen, or eat out of one “kid,” are quick to see 
the inconsistency of the comrade who tries to 
serve God and mammon. 

Havelock’s superior officers used sometimes to 
make fun of his prayer-meetings and Bible- 
readings, but they respected the man because his 
life coincided with his profession. ‘“Turn out 
Havelock’s saints—they are never drunk and are 
always ready!’ exclaimed Lord Gough, when 
two or three regiments had been ordered to quell 
a riot in Calcutta. : 

Our own General Howard, while a cadet at 
West Point, made such an impression on his 
comrades by his out-and-out Christian life that 
years afterward they spoke with admiration of 
the exactness with which his works registered 
with his faith. 

When Admiral Sulivan entered the Royal 
Navy, his mother made him promise to read 
daily the appointed psalms, and to repeat the 
collect before the communion office: ‘Almighty 
God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid; 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspira- 
tion of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly 
love thee, and worthily magnify thy holy 
name, through Christ our Lord.’’ 

“I never omitted that prayer, and scarcely ever 
omitted reading the psalms,” said the admiral, 
not long before his death, when he was eighty 
years old. The prayer was answered about the 
time Lieutenant Sulivan joined the Beagle, the 
ship in which Darwin began those observations 
and studies that have revolutionized modern 
science. The result was: Deep religious convic- 
tions, faith, profession, works. 

The sailors and Sulivan’s brother officers, 
Observing the consistency of his practice with his 
profession, so respected him that he found it 
relatively easy to do them good. His entrance 
into the mess-room did more to stop profane and 
obscene conversation than the appearance of the 
chaplain. The men under him readily responded 
to the interest he showed in their moral welfare. 
On Sunday he avoided all work that could be 
deferred till Monday, and if there was no 
chaplain on board, he himself conducted religious 
service in the morning and taught a Sunday- 
school class in the afternoon. 

Readers of “‘Adam Bede” may recall that 
Adam’s skill as a carpenter enhanced in the eyes 
of the villagers the value of his piety. Lieutenant 
Sulivan’s men thought much more favorably of 
their officer’s piety than they would have done 
had he been a poor sailor and a timid man. 
When they saw him exposing himself to danger 
at the call of duty, or in a hurricane managing 
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his ship with a skill that baffled wind and waves 
to harm it, they thought his religion not only real, 
but just the sort of religion a brave man and an 
able seaman ought to have. 
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Hot-Ham Heroism. 


A Polish officer, now dead, who came to the 
United States soon after the Russians suppressed 
the Polish insurrection under General Chlopicki, 
in 1831, used to tell with much zest the story of his 
promotion from the ranks. He was a private of 
cavalry when Chlopicki’s retreat began. The 
troops had made a weary uight march, and were in 
bivouae for breakfast, when scouts brought word 
that they were almost surrounded by a Russian 
force. Instantly the Poles hurried to their saddles, 
mounted, and sought a way of escape. 


The young cavalryman had been boiling some 
pieces of ham for himself in a camp-kettle. 
Anxious to “save his bacon,” he dumped the half- 
boiled meat into his saddle-bags, and joined his 
companions. Two minutes later his horse became 
restive, at a most inopportune moment, for on 
surmounting a ridge the Poles had found them- 
selves confronted by a Russian force of infantry. 

There was but one thing to be done. The Russian 
line must be broken through atonce. It was bein 
rapidly reinforced. If the Poles should fail to cu 
— way out at the first charge they must all be 
captured. 

m they rushed at the order to charge, and now 
our young trooper’s horse had become fairly frantic 
and quite uncontrollable. He sprang away far in 
advance of the charging line. The rider, deter- 
mining to make the best fight he could, swung his 
sabre, took a stronger ff p with his knees, and 
gazed hard at the face of the Russian he expected 
to be launched against. 

Just then a volley hurtled into the charging line, 
but the foremost horse and rider escaped un- 
harmed. A few moments and they were upon the 
enemy. Usuallya horse refuses to leap at bayonets 
but this one jumped furiously at the Kneeling fron 
rank, and such was the momentum and fury of the 
beast that the Russians just in his front lost nerve, 
broke, and gave him entrance. 

Through the gap thus made other Poles sprang 
a moment later. Striking right and left, they 
widened the breach, and in ten seconds the Russian 
infantry was demoralized. The Poles escaped 
with slight loss, and it was not long before the 

oung leader quieted his steed, dismounted and 
ound a chance to examine his half-cooled h 

A few hours later the Polish general of cavalry 
rode up to the captain of the troop that had 
distinguished itself, complimented him, and said 
“By the way. captain, who was that splendid 
young officer that led you all in?” 

“He wasn’t an officer; that was only one of my 





” 


“Not an officer! May the bullets strike me if I 
don’t make him one! Call him out here at once.” 

The general shook hands with the youth, pro- 
moted him to a lieutenancy then and there, and 
gave him a place on his staff. 

Some days later, when the captain called at 
headquarters, he — out the new lieutenant, 
whom he found dolefully contemplating his unsad- 
ae horse, which had a huge, raw sore on each 
8 


“But what made those terrible sores?” 

“The same thing that made me a lieutenant,” 
said the hero. “A oo of hot ham in each 
saddle-bag; but, for the love of the saints, don’t 
tell the general, or the boys.” 
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Egyptian Snake-Charmer. 


The following story of a “snake-charmer” is 
borrowed from the New York Sun, which in turn 
borrows it from a Paris paper. The reader is 
expected to use his own discretion as to believing 
or explaining it. The incident is said to have 
taken place in Cairo, where the narrator, Monsieur 
Vigouroux, while walking the streets with a friend, 
fell in with a “mild-looking young man” who pro- 
fessed to be a snake-charmer. 
engaged him to come to their hotel the next day, 
and give them an exhibition of his powers. 


Guards were stationed around the building to 

| a gaenns the charmer from getting into it before 
he ap inted time. When he arrived he was led 
into the first courtyard. He was asked if there 
were any snakes there. 

“Yes,” he mane. “a great many.” 

As a precautionary measure he was conducted 
into an interior court in the centre of the palace. 
There he was asked if he could catch a snake. 
The charmer whistled for a few seconds, and then 
listened attentively. 

“Yes,” said he, “there isa snake on this side,” 
pots the wall. A bargain was then le 

, the rate being a shilling a snake. He 
immediately went to work with the air of a man 
who unders' his business and was perfectly 
"Trcoting ta ib ctliipe of the cout, pacing 28 

nding in the centre of the court, gazing a 
the wall where he said the reptile was Bam y 
he began to recite a prayer or conjuration in 
Arabic, in which he addressed the serpent, saying 
in substance that everything and every creature 
must yield to the power of God. He also invoked 
Solomon and some celebrated Mussulman person- 


ages. 

While he was reciting this formula he sometimes 
stood Rerdoctiy straight, sometimes he leaned 
forward, and lastly he fell on his knees. When 
he had finished he picked up a little rod that lay 
beside him, and scratched the wall with it, 
advancing toward the door of the building :eading 
to the court. At the door he stopped and said: 

“Here he is; come and look at him.” 

The party advanced, and on a line with his arm 
at the place where he had directed the rod, they 
distinetly saw the head of a snake ———- from 
a hole in the wall. The snake-charmer grabbed 
the head and pulled out a long, thin, and wriggling 
reptile. He made it fasten its fangs in his 

rment. Then he pulled violently and showed 
the snake’s teeth in the stuff. At last he threw the 
reptile on the ground, excited it, and tossed it into 
his leather bag. 

“How did you know,” he was asked, “that there 
was a snake in that wall?” 

“I smelt him,” was the answer. 

And certainly there seemed to be no room to 
suspect a trick. One of the party remarked that 
the charmer might possibly have snakes concealed 
in his clothes. The fellow immediately threw off 
his blue blouse, which was his only covering, and 
shook it in the presence of the assemblage. He 
was asked if there were any more snakes in that 
court. After a moment’s inspection he replied: 

“In this wall there is a big one aud a little one.” 

He was told to catch the little one first. He 
recited his prayer, and added to it a command to 





‘the big snake to lie still while he captured the 


little one. Then he proceeded with his wand along 
the wall, as before. When he reached the door he 
called us, saying. “Here he is!” 

The head was sticking out of the hole. He 
grabbed it, pulled out the snake, and broke its 


The two visitors | jeave. 
a have tormented you exceedingly to-day,” he | mak 





fangs in the manner described above. But the 
ood. Th 
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look upon the prisoner. What say you, eontlenen? 


reptile bit him in the arm and drew bl e | Do bn find the prisoner guilty or not guilty 
bite didn’t bother him. He threw the snake on| “Not guilty!” 
the ground among the spectators, who stood in Mrs. ine dropped into her seat, and burst into 


utter amazement. Then he went at work again. 

It was the big snake’s turn now. He was yanked 
out like the other two. Notwithstanding the 
apparent impossibility of fraud, the thing was so 
re that doubts were still expressed. 

“Let him come into the garden.” said one of the 
spectators, “and catch snakes there; then we will 
be convinced.” 

The charmer was led out into the garden. Near 
a heap of rubbish and weeds he began to whistle; 
then he announced a snake. 

“Yes, there are two,” said he. Then stooping 
down he pulled one out, and, as he had left his 
leather bag in the courtyard, he put the head of 
he reptile into his mouth and held it there while 
he secured the second. 
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The Village Elms. 


In full-leaved majesty, primeval gladness, 
The broad elms tower above the village street; 
They draw from sun and cloud and earthy stillness 
Their nurture and their life with years replete. 
Like their great ancestors in Adam’s garden 
They live upon such calm, mysterious food, 
They sing old tunes to hail meandering breezes 
That Adam heard in Eden’s solitude. 
Below their motionless and spreading branches 
That cool the street with shadows emerald-brown, 
ep Oy day with humdrum hurly, passes 
e fretfui traffic of the little town. 
The elms retain their postures old and tranquil, 
The of Paradisal morns and eves ; 
Year after year unto their deep traditions 
They mold their mighty limbs and dress their leaves. 
Their palms extend above the brows of trouble, 
They seem to whisper with serenest balm, 
“Remember nobler airs, ye souls immortal,— 
Remember holy birthrights, and be calm!” 
IRENE PUTNAM. 
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A New Boy at School in China. 


Every one knows the absurd character—to Occi- 
dentals—of Chinese formal conversation, but every 
fresh account of a first interview with a Chinaman 
with whom etiquette must be observed is a new 
entertainment. A gentleman who was for a long 
time at the head of a school in China, which was 
patronized by Chinese, has contributed to an 
exchange an account of the usual interview which 
took place between him and the father of a boy 
brought to the school. 

The Chinese gentleman is escorted to the rece 
tion-room, and both he and the teacher shake their 
own hands and bow profoundly. Then the teacher 


asks: 

“What is your honorable name?” 

“My mean, insignificant name is Wong.” 

Tea and a water-pipe are sent for, and the teacher 
says, “Please usc tea.” The Chinaman sips and 
= for a quarter of an hour before he says to the 

ache 





r: 

“What is your honorable name?” 

“My mean, insignificant name is Pott.” 

6 t is your honorable kingdom?” - 

“The small, petty district from which I come is 
the United States of America.” This comes hard, 
but etiquette — the teacher to say it. 

“How many little stems have you sprouted?” 
This means, “How old ee 

“TI have vainly spent thirty years.” 

“Is the honorable and great man of the house- 
—_ living?” He is asking after the teacher’s 

‘ather. 
“The old man is well.” 


“How many Tg little ones have you?” 
“IT have two little dogs.” These are the teacher’s 
own childre: 


n. 

“How many children have you in your illustrious 
institution?” 

“T have a hundred little brothers.” 

Then the Chinaman comes to business. “Vener- 
able master,” he saye@'l have —y ty little 
dog here, and worshipfully entrust to your 
r 


¢ i 

The little fellow, who has been standing in the 
corner of the room, comes forward at this, kneels 
before the teacher, puts his hands on the floor and 
knocks his head against it. The teacher raises 
1im up and sends him off to school, while arrange- 
ments are made for his sleeping-room, and so forth. 
At last the Chinese gentleman rises to take his 





ys. 
“Oh no, I have dishonored you!” 
As he goes toward the door he keeps saying, “I 


am gone; Iam gone.” And etiquette uires the 
teacher to repeat, as long as helis in heating. “Go 
slowly, go slowly.” 
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Most Important. 


An instance of the ruling passion strong even 
under the prospect of death, comes from H. L. 
Clinton’s legal reminiscences, entitled “Extraordi- 
nary Cases.” In 1846 Mrs. Bodine was tried in the 
State of New York, on the charge of murder. 
She was about thirty-six years old, a handsome 
woman, attractive in manner and sparkling in 
conversation. Mr. Barnum had placed in his New 
York museum a figure which he declared to be a 
correct likeness of her, but it represented her as 
old,—seventy or over,—bent with age, shrivelled 
and haggard. 


Mrs. Bodine did not a to be in the least 
disturbed as to the result of her trial, but the 
existence of the wax figure gave her the most 
harrowing anxiety. She could calmly face the 

rospect of an ignominious death on the scaffold, 

ut she could not imperil her reputation for beauty 
by suffering the existence of that wax figure. 

She asked her lawyer if there were no possible 
redress, if she could not prosecute Barnum for 
libel; and as he did not wish to say anything to 
disappoint her, and thus shake her self-control on 
the eve of the trial, he told her that it would be 
unwise then to | ging smy- the showman, but that 
after the verdict in her case had been given, her 
counsel would consider the matter. 

The last day of the trial was an impressive one. 
The court-room was packed, and the interest of 
the spectators seemed to grow every minute more 
intense. e court solemnly charged the jury, 
amid the breathless attention of those who were 

resent. Mrs. ine, whose nerves had for a 
ortnight been strung to their utmost tension, and 
who had yet preserved her calmness throughout, 
broke down and wept. 

At the close of the charge the jury retired, and 
it was announced that, when they agreed, the court 
would sepia convene, on the ringing of the court- 
house bell. 

This was about the middle of the afternoon. and 
in the evening the bell rang. In an instant almost, 
the court-room was filled. The prisoner was 
brought in, ghastly pale and trembling with excite- 
ment. She was told to stand up. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the clerk, “have 
you agreed upon your verdict?” 

“We have,” said the foreman. 

“Prisoner, look upon the jury. The jury will 








a flood of tears. Instantly she leaned over and 
said to her lawyer: 


“Can’t I sue Barnum now?” 
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Tore the Wrong Coat. 


Royalty dearly loves its fun, aud nowhere are 
practical jokes more in vogue than in the palaces 
of Old World monarchs, says the New York 
Journal. No one, it is said, is fonder of practical 
joking than the Prince of Wales. His private 
secretary, Sir Francis Knollys, has, in times gone 
by, been called upon to endure with good humor 
and serenity many a trying experience. One day 
not long ago, Sir Francis got the laugh on the 
would-be joker and gave him a taste of his own 
medicine. 


Among the prince’s friends was a famous 
sportsman, ee Middleton. whose favorite 
trick used to 0 approach from behind some 
unsuspecting man and seize his coat-tails, which 
he would wrench apart in such a manner as to 
split the garment up the back. 

At Sandringham Sir Francis took pains to offer 
himself as the victim and butt for the gallant 
“Bay.” When the men retired to the smoking- 
room after the princess and ladies were gone, he 
took up his place in front of the fire, bent his head, 
and appeared entirely lost in thought. 

His attitude was too inviting not to appeal to 
the jocular instincts of Captain Middleton, who, 
after — the prince’s permission to leave the 
eard-table for a moment, crept up softly to Sir 
Francis, suddenly seized hold of the tails of his 
dress-coat, and with a jerk, tore it apart from 
waist to collar. : 

Unlike most of Bay’s victims, Sir Francis took 
the matter in oncom good spirits. Indeed, he 
laughed, and appeare: greatly to — the fun. 
Somewhat astonished the prince and the men 
present inquired how it was that Sir Francis had 
treated the matter with such indifference. 

“That is very easy to explain, sir,” was the 
reply. “The coat is not mine. had heard of 
Middleton’s fondness for this particular form of 
amusement, and, accordingly, when I came down- 
stairs just now to the smoking-room, I took the 
precaution of going into his room and putting on 
one of his dress-coats, which was lying on his bed.” 

There was a hurricane of irrepressible laughter 
as he uttered these words, and the merriment was 
intensified by the disconcerted appearance of 
Captain Middleton, who was bitterly annoyed to 
have thus destroyed one of his best evening coats. 


< 
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Foolish Salesman. 


Lundy Foot, the Dublin tobacconist, laid the 
foundation of his large fortune by saying to each 
dirty, ragged little girl, as he handed her the 
pennyworth of snuff she had asked for, “Thank 
you, my dear, please come again!” The largest 
retail grocery business in Boston was built up by 
the founder’s rule to his salesmen, “Treat every 
servant-girl as you would her mistress, if she were 
buying.” The Saturday Evening Gazette tells of 
an airy salesman in a Boston dry goods house who 
had a fall by failure of courtesy to a purchaser. 


A young lady was in search of some material to 
use for a waist with a very handsome silk skirt, 
and she advanced to the counter where this partic- 
ular clerk was presiding. She was quietly dressed; 
she did not scintillate with spangles and gilt belts, 
and her sleeves and skirt did not extend to the full 
width of space between the counters, consequently 
the clerk decided that she did not come from the 
magic precincts of the y. 

Attracted by a certain piece of goods, she asked 
the price and width. The man answered shortly, 
“Three dollars a yard; forty-seven inches wide.” 
She looked at various other things on the counter 
and then returning to the first thing as the most 
pleasing, she said politely: 

“Will you please give me a sample of this?” 

The man did not move. “I told you that was 
three dollars a yard;’’ he said. 

The girl looked at him. “Yes?” she said. “The 
silk with which I intend to use it cost three dollars 
and seventy-five cents a — but I think I can 

e this stuff of yours do, as it is only for house 


A smile stole over the faces of two or three 
shoppers, and the salesman cut the sample with a 
meekness that would have done credit Moses; 
but that girl says she’ll go without a dress rather 
than buy a yard of that man. 
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Thankfully Accepted. 


If a tip is offered you, take it and ask no 
questions. Such is the rule in England, and 
faithfully do the people follow it. The New York 
Herald says that English lighthouses are visited 
periodically by the inspecting officers of tle 
Trinity House Brethren, whose function is to see 
that everything is in proper order. 


On one occasion, while examining the mechan- 
ism of the monster revolving lamp belonging to a 
lighthouse, one of these or lemen, wees to see 
how many seconds would elapse in completing a 
revolution, took a half-crown piece from his pocket 
and placed it on the revolving framework. 

Watch in hand, he waited for the coin to come 
round again, but no half crown appeared. Thc 
seconds lengthened into minutes—still no halt 


crown! 
“What can be the 


“Strange!” he exclaimed. 
meaning of it?” 

In order to ascertain the cause of the strange 
phenomenon, he walked around to the other side 
of the lamp, and, in doing so, encountered one ot 
the lighthouse men, who touched his hat and said, 
“Thank you, sir,”’ in an undertone. - 

The man seeing the coin coming toward him, 
had pocketed it, thinking it was meant for a tip! 
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How Many Pounds? 


A correspondent sends to the Companion a “true 
story,” which could only be true, perhaps, in this 
age of college athletics. 


A group of ople were discussing a recel 
novel, Some tiked it, some thought it trashy or 
worse. ae 

“For my part.” said a lady, “I found it highly 
interesting. 1 especially liked John, the brothe: 
of the heroine, you remember. Not a very amiable 
character; a little course. no doubt, but wel 
sketched in, and decidedly strong.” : 

At this point a young collegian, who had taken 
no part in the conversation, suddenly found his 
voice. 

“How much ean he lift?” he asked, in all 
soberness. 
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Little Travellers. 


Three little travellers came to a brook, 
A brook that ran deep and wide ; 

And each one paused with a wistful look 
At the bank on the other side. 


One little traveller made a bold dash 
And breasted the rippling tide. 

Over his coat flew the drops, kee-splash! 
But he swam to the other side. 


And one little traveller, not at a loss, 
Her stockings and shoes 
untied ; 
For she had decided to wade 
across 
And so gain the other side. 


But the third little traveller 
seemed afraid 
And she arched her back 
and cried. 
She could not swim and she 
could not wade, 
But she reached the other 
side. 


Now, who was the swimmer, 
the first of all? 
Who waded the brook so 
wide? 
And who, curled up in an 
apron small, 
Was borne to theother side? 
ELLA RANDALL PEARCE. 





The Hen Placer. 
Rapid City, S. D. 

Dear Cousin Millie. —I 
want to tell you about a trip 
I took last week. Papa had 
to make a business trip up 
into the hills, to see about 
some mines that he owns, 
and as the weather was beau- 
tiful and warm he asked 
mamma to go with him; but 
mamma could not go, so I 
coaxed him to let me go. 

After an early dinner we 
started with a lovely span 
of gray horses and a big 
mountain buggy. The bug- 
gies here are very different 
from the light buggies back 
East. They are made big ~ 
and strong and all have 
brakes on them, for the 
mountain roads here are 
very rocky and rough, with 
many steep hills. 

Well, we drove through 
beautiful cafions, up , and 
down steep hills, and through 
thick pine timber; fording 
many swiftly-running, clear 
mountain streams. 

‘That is another odd thing 
I have to tell you; there are 
no bridges over creeks here, 
and it is jolly fun to drive 
through the streams and see 
the beautifully colored rocks 
and pebbles on the bottom 
of the stream. Another thing 
peculiar to this country, is 
that all of the mountain 
streams are fed by numerous 
springs, and they run so 
swiftly that they never freeze. 

Well, after a drive of about 
twenty miles, we arrived at 
Mr. Anderson’s home on 
Slate Creek. There are sev- 
eral gold-mines located here. 

I got out of the buggy and 
went into the house, while 
papa and Mr. Anderson put away the team. 

Mrs. Anderson is a very pleasant little woman, 
and has one child, a boy about my age. They 
Were very glad to see me, although I had never 
met them before, and they tried to make me 
very comfortable. Mrs. Anderson said to her 
son: “George, you had better go and catch a 
chicken for supper, as we don’t very often have 
the honor of a young lady’s company for tea.” 

So George went out and killed a nice fat hen 
and brought it into the house, and what do you 
think? When Mrs. Anderson dressed it, and 
cut open the gizzard, she found beside a lot of 
2 stones several little yellow nuggets of gold. 
Just think of it! Gold in a chicken’s gizzard! 
‘Now I will tell you how they came there. 
ite Creek is a little stream only about two feet 
ile, and runs right by Mr. Anderson’s house. 
The ‘y have it fixed so that they can shut off the 
water by slipping in a board and turning the 
a a down into the cattle-yard. 

ell, when the water is turned off, the chickens 


= 


my into the hed of the creek and scratch among | broad back, snored for all the ‘‘Vaterland.” 
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the pebbles to find water-bugs and worms, and 
in that way uncovered and found the little 
nuggets of gold. Papa and Mr. Anderson were 
very much excited when told of the “‘find.” 

Next morning bright and early they took some 
of the dirt and pebbles from the bottom of the 
creek and put it into a pan, something like a 
milk-pan, and washed all of the mud and dirt 
out by continually putting water into the pan 
and shaking it, so that the muddy water kept 
slopping over. 

The gold being heavier than the dirt or pebbles, 
sinks to the bottom of the pan, and after several 
washings nothing is left in the pan but the gold. 
This is called placer-mining. 

Mr. Anderson and papa found several “colors” 
(small nuggets of gold) in the bottom of the pan, 
and were so well pleased that they located a 
placer-claim, which they named “The Hen 
Placer.” 


Papa says if the mine “‘pans out well” (pays), I | 





HIDE AND SEEK. 


How the Flume was Saved. 
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shall have an interest in it, for if I had not been 
with him Mrs. Anderson would not likely have 
had chicken for supper. Well, I must close for 
this time. Write me very soon and tell me about 
all the girls at home. Your loving cousin, 


Fanira Kina. | 


i 





A Queer Little 


A queer little chap is Freddie, 


Chap. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 








So some of his playmates say. | 1. 
He says when he helps his mamma | FORTY ABLE MEN. 
sj as g as play. ; ' ; 
It’s just as good as play Fill the blanks with words ending in able. 
_ — has qualities of surprising excellence. 
° ali esteem and reverence him. 
2. —— is much given to controversy and dispute. 
A VERY unselfish little boy, seeing that the | 3 —— deserves all the affection he receives. 
4 | 4,——. This man’sremarks are worth repeating. 
candy-box was nearly empty, said he did not want! 5. A pleasant person, conforming his own 


Ww -_ 8 to those of others. 
—— entertains his friends generously, 
kind and cordial to om. 


his piece. “‘Indeed he does, mamma,” said his | 


small sister. ‘He’s just hypocriting !” and fs 





from his purpose by entreat- 
ies or prayers. 
8. 


is obstinate, and un- 








willing to be taught or gov- 
erned. 
9. —— has much intellectual 
power ; is efficient and skilful. 
10. never misleads, and 





is never misunderstood. 
11. is an odious person, 
universally abhorred. 
12 is thought 
“good enough to eat.’ 
13. —— is submissive 
easily influenced. 
14. This man, if ar- 
rested, always finds a bonds- 


— to be 
and 


man. 
15. —— has lost his good 
name and is no longer re- 


spected. 
6. ——. Do not offend this 
man, as he will never be ap- 





peased. 

17. —— is entirely upright, 
and free from blame or sus- 
picion. 

18. This man’s dispo- 


sition is kindly; he is a lover 

of peace and harmony. 

Whatever his er- 

rors, he is always forgiven. 

lis statements do 

of a doubt; his 
not to be con- 


>, ——=, 


20. —. 
not admit 
opinions are 
trove rted. 
—. All his 

ona actions are 
commendation. 

22. . A very distinguish- 
ed person. His wife is famous 
for her thrift and industry. 

23. may be thoroughly 
depended upon, as he deals 
only with realitie 8 and facts. 

24. S Savage by nature, 
but may be subdued. 

. is rational, just and 
+2 st, governed entirely by 
his good sense. 

26. is harsh in manner, 
and censorious in a. 
27. droll fellow, al- 
a exe iting merriment. 
——. Much courage is 
re quire d to meet so powerful 
an adversary. 
29. is a charming com- 
panion, and worthy of affec- 


motives 
worthy of 

















ion. 
30. —— is a quiet person, 
shunning disputes, and op- 


posed to private and public 
quarrels. 

31. is kind and friendly, 
but very apt to show parti- 
“_- 

32. is not to be relied 
upon, as he is fickle and in- 
constant. 

33. Whatever he does 
may always be defended and 
vindicated. 











34. —— is absvlutely neces- 
sary to us in all the affairs of 
life. 

35. is friendly and talk- 
ative, and dislikes being left 
alone. 

36. ——. His friendship is 


of great advantage, as he is 
in every way helpf ful. 
A trustworthy per- 


always to be depended 


37. —. 
son, 
upon. 

38. —— has good ground for 
his opinions, but is never 
quite certain of anything. 

39. —— will never be refused 
by the lady of his love. 

40. —— is the most worthy 
of all; a@benefactor to the 
whole world. 


2. 


STRANGE ARCHITECTURE, 


Take a haven, a dupe and 
a verb, and build the guard 
Lo @ gt ite. 

Take an American cereal 
ee a favorite summer des- 
sert, and make an ornamental 
molding. 

Take a target and a lock of 
hair, and build a projecting 
support. 

Take hypocritical talk, a pronoun and an Irish 


Charlie built up a big fire to dry the wet 
Me. . y novelist, and build a block to support a roof. 





| sleepers, and set on the coffee-pot that they might 
have a hot cup when he had to call them. But 
all the time he kept thinking, ‘Oh, if I only had 
a chance like that Dutch boy on the dike!” 

‘‘How your coffee does make a fellow feel like 
a hero, Charlie!” said his father, when at last 
Charlie had him and Dutch John up, and they 
stood looking at the settling and slashing flume. 
And the two were not long about drinking it, 
either; and then into the water they went, to 
work like beavers, cutting and dragging logs 
about. But every little while they came out, 
dripping, to the fire for more hot coffee. 

And Charlie never slept a wink all night, but 
kept the fire and the coffee-pot going, until at last, 
| at daylight, the flume was safe. 

“But we never could have stood to the work | 
in that cold mountain water but for the good sleep 
we had while you watched, and the fire and the 
coffee,” said his father. ‘“That flume never could 
have been saved without you, Charlie.” 

J. S. OAKLING. 


Drip, drip, drip, and not a cloud in the sky. 
It rained from the flume, itself stretched like a 
long, high, black cloud clear across the cafion ; 
and below it the creek was thundering in the 
darkness. 

Drip, drip, and then a spatter, with rebound 
of spray in Charlie Stanton’s face as he looked | 
upward. Yes, the flume was settling and leak- 
ing, and if it came down a thousand acres of 
growing grain would want for water. 

If he could only do something himself to save 
the flume. Something like that youthful hero 
who by stuffing his hand in a leak had saved all 
Holland—or at least a goodly portion of that land 
of dikes. But this was a land, not of dikes, but 
ditches and flumes, and he could do nothing. 

His father, worn out with the day’s work in 
the water, slept with his back against the big 
spruce. And with his neck across the spruce’s 
root, “Dutch John,” the irrigator, flat on his 











Take thin muslin and a term used in electrical 
experiments, and make a division between window 
lights. 

Take a piece of Turkish money and a beloved 
child, Sud build a breast-high wall. 

Take a sheep and a portion of anything you like, 
and build a fort. 

fake a Latin preposition and an outlet, 
build a house for religious recluses. 


and 





ray to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. A stern, astern. Bows, bows. Deck, deck. 
Flag, flag. Mate,mate. Port, port. Berth, birth. 

eye. Muse, mews. Skye. sky. Mull, Mull. 
Spoke, spoke. Tar, tar. Not, knot. Barque, bark. 
Anchor, anker. Cork, Cork. Gaels, gales. Red, 
read. Praise, prays. Moody, Moody. Salt, salt. 
Meet, meat. Deserts, desserts. Tease, teas. Ail, 
ale. See, sea. Cargoes, car goes. 

2. Infer, finer, I, fern. 

a. File, Read, Evil, Now, Charm, Heart, Rate, 

cra, Vase, Owl, Late, Urges, Tops, Isle, Own, 
Natis French Revolution. 

4. Bed. 

5. Acres, cares, races, scare. Praise, Persia, 
aspire, spirea. Prates, trapes, paters, tapers. 


6. Apex, annex, index, silex, codex. 
. Pa, nor, a, ma. Panorama. Pan, 0, ram, @ 
Pa,’ no, Rama. 











Tuk ALABAMA ELEcTION.—At the election | 
in Alabama on the third of August, Johnston, 
the Democratie candidate for governor, was | 
chosen over Goodwyn, the candidate of the Popu- 
lists and Republicans, by a majority considerably 
in excess of that given the Democratic candidate 
at the preceding election. ‘The Democrats also 
made gains in the legislature. As both the 
Democrati@ and Populist candidates were free- 
silver men, the result has no direct bearing upon 
the question which is uppermost in national 
polities. The fact that the Democrats carried 
some counties which hitherto have been held by 
the Populists, however, is interpreted in some 
quarters as an indication that the coéperation of 
these parties in the support of Mr. Bryan is 
lessening the antagonism between them in state 
contests in the South. 


Goop NEWS FOR SETTLERS.—A decision 
has been reached in the suits between the national 
government and the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company which will relieve from anxiety thou- 
sands of settlers who bought their lands from 
that company. After the lands had been bought 
from the company in good faith, the land office 
discovered that the patents under which they 
were held were worthless, because the company 
had no proper title to them. In the suits which 
the government brought to recover the lands, the 
innocent settlers were included with the company 
as defendants. A law passed last March, how- 
ever, permits the government to enter suit against 
the company for the value of the lands; and 
innocent purchasers are permitted to receive new 
patents on filing the required proofs that they 
bought in good faith. The company has now 
agreed to pay the costs of the original suits, and 
proceedings have been begun under the new 
law. A similar settlement is expected of suits 
pending against fifteen or twenty other railroad 
companies. 

FILIBUSTERS AGAIN WARNED.—The Presi- 
dent has reénforced his earlier proclamation 
warning all American citizens to desist from 
violations of the neutrality laws by taking part in 
the insurrection in Cuba, by a new and strongly 
worded proclamation, in which the points estab- 
lished by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Horsa case are stated. ‘The points especially 
emphasized are that, under this interpretation of 
the law, any combination of persons organized in 
this country for the purpose of making war upon 
a country with which we are at peace, and 
provided with arms for that purpose, constitutes 
a “military expedition’ within the meaning of 
the laws; and that to furnish or aid in transporta- 
tion of such an expedition is expressly prohibited. 
The President gives notice that all such violations 
of the law will be vigorously prosecuted. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS ELSEWHERE. 
Two of our sister American republics, Mexico 
and Chile, have recently elected presidents. In 
both countries the system of choosing presidents 
is modelled upon ours; that is, there is no direct 
popular vote for presidents, but they are chosen 
by electors who are elected by the people. In 
Mexico the constitution was amended some 
years ago to permit a president to be a candidate 
for reélection ; and the result of the election just 
held was the almost unanimous reélection of 
President Diaz. The term is four years. Presi- 
dent Diaz was first elected in 1876. In 1884, 
President Gonzales having served a term in the 
interval, President Diaz was again chosen, and 
has held the office since by successive reé@lections. 

e Pica 

A CLosE ELection.—In contrast with the 
election in Mexico, that in Chile was hotly 
contested and very exciting, and the results were 
for some time in doubt. The term there is five 
years, and the retiring president, Jorge Montt, 
whose term ends next December, was constitu- 
tionally ineligible fora second term. Nevertheless, 
there are charges that the influence of the adminis- 
tration was unfairly exerted. The candidates | 
were Frederico Errazuriz, who was supported | 
by the Moderate Liberals and Conservatives, and 
Vincente Reyes, the candidate of the Extreme 
Liberals. The latest reports give Errazuriz 145 
electoral votes and Reyes 137, with three provinces 
to hear from, which are not expected to overcome 
the majority for Errazuriz. 

FRANCE AND GERMANY.—Franee is to hold 
an International Exhibition at Paris in 1900, 
‘and the German government has accepted an 
invitation to participate in it. This incident 
seems to indicate, so far, at least, as the two 
governments are concerned, some abatement of 
the bitterness which survived the Franco-German 
war, and the loss to France of the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine. It will be remembered 
that France participated, on the invitation of 
Germany, though not with entire cordiality, in 
the ceremonies attending the opening of the 
North Sea canal last year. It is to be regretted 
that a portion of the German press, which 
ordinarily expresses the views of Prince Bismarck, 
bitterly attacks the government for accepting the 
French invitation. 
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The 


Eclipse Megaphone 





HE MEGAPHONE is an instrument for talking long distances, and can 

be used either as a transmitter or receiver. With it conversation can 

be carried on in an ordinary tone a distance of half a mile, while a shout 
can be heard a mile away. 

This instrument can be used for announcing the result of races and 
athletic games; for the farmer to talk to his men in the distant field; for 
the lake. and the sea-shore, to hail passing boats or vessels, and in other 
ways too numerous to mention. It weighs less than two pounds, has 
metal mouthpiece and rim, and is 30 inches long. 


‘ Given only to Companion subscribers for 
Special COREE. Gos sae Setecither and 25 conte addtional 


Sold for $1.50. Sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 





‘ire-Proot House Sate 


This Safe is designed for Valuable Documents, 
Papers and Account Books that are. ordi-* 
narily left Exposed in the Home. 














5B eo FREE. 


It weighs about 100 lbs. Has a Three-Tumbler, Non-Pickable Combi- 
nation Lock, and inside partitions and money-box, and is manufactured by the 
Victor Safe and Lock Co., of Cincinnati, who warrant it fire-proof. Its 
dimensions are as follows: Outside—161% inches High, 10% inches Wide, 
13 inches Deep. Juside—1o inches High, 6% inches Wide, 8 inches Deep. 


‘ To introduce these House Safes, for a limited 
Sp ecial Offer * time we will deliver them at any ¢ 8 7 5 


freight office East of the Rocky Mountains on receipt of 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, - - - - - Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE SCIENCE} 





Tipping Hupson Bay.—A curious result 
of the slow changes of level going on at various 
points of the earth’s surface has recently been 
pointed out by Professor Bell of the Geographical 
survey of Canada. ‘This is a gradual tipping up 
of the shores of Hudson Bay, as if some gigantic 
powerewere engaged in an attempt to empty that 
vveat basin of water into the adjoining sea. One | 
of the earliest indications of what was going on 
came to the attention of the officers of the Hudson 
Bay Company when they found that the water | 
at the mouths of the rivers where their posts are | 
stationed was gradually getting shallower and | 
navigation consequently becoming more difficult. | 
Examination shows that the shore is lined with 
old beaches of sand and gravel lying as high as 
lifty feet or more above the present level of the | 
bay. When Hendrik Hudson, in 1610, discovered | 
the great body of water that bears his name, he | 
wintered with his ships on the east coast of the | 
bay in a harbor which has now disappeared, or | 
at least has been so far drained off as no longer 


to be recognizable from his description. 


ROADS OF STEEL.—If a recent suggestion of 
New Jersey’s Commissioner of Public Roads 
should be carried into effect, we might before | 
long find ourselves driving on steel roads as well | 
as inhabiting steel buildings. ‘The propesed plan | 
is to lay broad steel rails with a slight, sloping | 
rib on each side, to carry the wheels of all sorts | 
of vehicles. Such a road, it is said, could be | 
constructed more cheaply than a macadamized | 
road, which according to one estimate costs $7000 | 
a mile. It is said that a steel track road can be | 
constructed for $6000 a mile. 

— | 

Vesuvius IN AcTION.—A correspondent of | 
the Companion who visited Mount Vesuvius | 
last year and again this summer found that | 
considerable changes had occurred in the flow of | 
lava which broke through the side of the erater in | 
1895. He was informed by Professor Palmieri, | 
the director of the observatory on the mountain, | 
that the same eruptive activity which produced | 
the great eruption of 1872 is still going on, and | 
that another powerful outburst of the volcano | 
may take place at any time. 

TREMENDOUS GUN PowER.—Reecent discus- 
sion of the best means of protecting our harbors 
in case of war has called renewed attention to 
experiments on the power of great guns. The 
result of one of these experiments has been used 
as an argument in favor of placing guns of 16 
inches calibre at certain points on the coast. In 
the case referred to a projectile weighing 1800 
pounds was fired from such a gun. The target 
consisted of a compound plate of steel and iron 20 
inches thick, and a second plate of iron 8 inches 
thick, backed by a mass of squared oak timber 20 
feet thick, backed in turn by a granite wall 5 feet 
thick, behind which was 11 feet of solid concrete, 
while the rear of the target consisted of a 6-foot 
wall of brick. The projectile, fired at cose 
range, passed through the 28 inches of iron and 
steel, through the 20 feet of oak, through the 5 
feet of granite, through the 11 feet of concrete, 
and more than half-way through the 6 feet of 
brick behind them all! What, say the advocates 
of heavy guns for coast defence, would be the 
chance of any battleship in existence against 
such a projectile as that? 

WonDERFUL FEATHER Work. — Among 
the strange tribes of men about whom little is 
known are the Chamacocos, living on the upper 
Paraguay River. An Italian artist, Signor 
Boggiani, who visited these people not long ago, 
has given a vivid description of their appearance 
and customs. Like all wild tribes in warm 
countries, they wear very little clothing, but they 
excel in the art of making personal adornments 
from the feathers of birds. Their country 
abounds with birds of the most beautiful plumage, 
including parrots, toucans and trogons, whose 
feathers are dazzling in’ color, rheas with gray 
plumes, musk ducks of a glossy black color, 
*arets with feathers of pure white, and spoonbills 
of a delicate pink hue. The Chamacocos combine 
all this wealth of colored and graceful plumage in 
an artistic manner, and some of these savages, | 
tall and of perfect shape, walk their forest glades 
in habiliments more brilliant, if less ample, than | 
a Paris modiste could produce. 

ANOTHER EARLY MAN.—Mention has been 
made in this column of the opinion of Professor 
Marsh and other savants that the ancient 
haman bones discovered in Java by Doctor | 
— a year or so ago must have belonged toa 
eins Of human characteristics, yet not so fully 
developed as the man of today. The name 
_ape-nan” has been bestowed upon the creature 
Supposed to be represented by the bones in 
question. Recently Professor Nehring has dis- 
Coverel, near Santos in Brazil, a human skull of 
& low type, which is described as agreeing in 
oo respects with the skull of the “ape-man,” 
ion also, a much higher capacity. 
the Sema of implements of artificial origin, | 
ielied es fishes and part of the lower jaw of a | 

thel whale, were found near the skull. | 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl. | 
edged the purest and best. {Ade. | RE 













Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Ren Pencil,ink Stame 4 Qe ee ie Columbia, Cornell, 
ja With any name in ru' , all for = av || University of Pennsylvania, 
IAM) (MAMA AE LoS Clothing. etc. 7s || University of Michigan, 





University of Chicago, or 
Leland Stanford University. 
Messrs. HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY 
offer to any person securing two hundred and fifty (250) 
new subscribers to THE CHAP-BOOK, free tuition for 


S 50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13c up. 
RubberStampCo.A 1. NewHaven,Conn 


The $5.0 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Sapa photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
R Cpo< Ponds) 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
y wes Padhegee of Bluine at 10 cents each, 

md your full address by return mail and | 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and | 
‘e Premium List. No money required. 
PANY, Concord Junction, Mass. | 








| and one hundred (8100.00) dollars in cash additional; to 
| any one securing one hundred and fifty (150) new sub- 
| seribers, they offer free tuition as above. T 
| securing less than these numbers, a commission of 25 
| per cent. will be allowed om all subscriptions. Cheques 
must accompany all lists and should be made payable to 
THE CHAP-BOOK. The subscription price is two (22.00) 
dollars per year. This offer is open until January Ist, 
189%. Yor circulars, subscription blanks, etc., address, 
HE CHAP- BOOK, Chicago, I. 


Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION, — See that the 
nune Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anda —«s Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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If you Lack Energy 

Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, |! 
feeds the brain, makes life worth living. It ]]| ; 
is a medicine, a food and a delicious bev- ’ 
erage. 


The $1.00 Pocket 
ZAR Camera -x« -* Sone 


Thousands in practical use giving perfect satisfac- | , 7 
tion. Simple, complete, compact. For time or SGeeds hen n< Sao 
Shap exposures the only #1-00 Camera that will | game it disciplines the nerves and 
produce good photos. Sample Pictures and presgeses harmony between the 
ZAR CAMERA CoO., Catalogue & centa. | hand and the e Buy of your 


e. 
21 Quincy Street, CHICACO. | dealer or direct from the makers. 


| Over 1,500,000 Sold. 
G00, SECOND- HAND, BICYCLES 


of Game complete — 
all makes. Must PRICE 
20. 1 


Harmless ~ ~ 

Bag Pistol, hoy oe he 00 
00. 1,000 NEW HIGH-GRADE °9%-'%6 | Cpe Ras pages, Ue 3 

models, $25 to $32.50. Stock of bankrupt | 


Trade supplied by = 
house. Send at once for descri 
MEAD CYCLE CO.,” 287 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 154 Lake St., 
€3 
BE 


iptive lists. : . 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | Elastic Tip.Co., cnicago. 46 Market St. San Francisco. 
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It robs them 


of their terrors—by taking 
f \away that clothes-destroying, 
back-breaking rub, rub, 
rub. What does the work 
of washing amount to, 
when all you have to do 
\is to put the things in to 
Y soak and boil —and then 
just rinse them out? That's 
the Pearline way of washing 
—easy for women and easy 
for clothes. In all kinds 
: : of cleaning, too, you get 
rid of that tiresome rubbing. Any one can see what it saves. No 
matter how you use Pearline, it's absolutely and entirely harmless. « 
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wm HAY-FEVER 


or ASTHMA. 


Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional Treatment will relieve the itching, stop the 
sneezing, abate the cough, control the Asthma, and give great comfort the 
present season, curing to stay cured by removing the cause. Write for 
particulars. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our.. 
Bicycles. 


| (e) =I) 
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How 
we... 


W. G. BAKER wanis to introduce his TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POWDER You can 
help him and he will pay you w«'l ee 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 180lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle; or sell 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for 
a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 


25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for 
a Solid Gold Ring. 


These articles are within the reach of many Ladies 
and Gentlemen and of many bright Boys and Girls. 

ir. Baker pays the express or freight if cash 
is sent with order. Write your full address on 
postal for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars, 
and mail it to 





ee 
“Can we ever thank Mr. Baker enough for telling us 
? 


how to earn a@ Bicycle} W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 








AN trial of LENE 
OTTO ga 


Ww 
not know and useit sooner. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—“Cottolene” 
and steer’s head in cotton-piant wreath—on every pail. 

Made only by the N. K. FarrBaNK ComMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, 

NewYork, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal, 
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= © 
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Scholarships. . .| 


one year to any one of the above U niversities or Colleges, | 


© persons | 


Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. for a Wal- | 
tham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; | 





| has in use proven itsel/ one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu 
larly in small doses, ils effect will give satis 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much suver than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the hidneys, Liver 
and RBowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 


. 
y - 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfeét laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the tuste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


Yor Sale by all Druaggists. 











“IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIED woPOLISHED} APPLIED «POLISHED 


“PASTE 





WITHA CLOTH” ' WITH ABRUSH.” 
MorseBros.Props. anton, Mass.USA. 





CRERERRPRESSSERSSE BHR 
For conscience’ sake, 
tuck those shoes 








LETESS 


SS. 


under your skirt, | 


x 





or use * 2 
3 
=) BROWN’S. : 
® French Dressing 2 
: For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. : 
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Hartford Single- Tube Tires eclipse 
the world. We began making Hart- 
ford Single -Tube Tires six years ago 
and have advocated them from the be- 
ginning. Insist on having the genuine, 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 























The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. Al 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion 
Should be made in a Post-office sMoney-Order,, 


when sent by mail, 
Bank 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WiEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subseriptions 
to the Conpansen by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








HINTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


One of the first concerns of a nurse should be to 
see that the patient’s mouth is kept clean and 
sweet. This can be done by having the mouth 
rinsed with pure water or diluted listerine—two 
teaspoonfuls to a tumbler of water—after each 
taking of food. If the patient is unable to do this 
for himself, the attendant should do it for him, with 
a swab of fresh absorbent cotton, moistened with 
the mouth-wash, and fastened to a small, flexible 
stick. 

A foul or sour mouth frequently so interferes 
with the appetite and the sense of taste that the 
patient refuses food which otherwise he might 
gladly take. Milk especially lingers in the mouth, 
and fermenting there destroys the sense of taste 
and develops germs which interfere with digestion. 
It is much easier to keep the mouth clean than to 
disinfect it after it has been neglected. 

In case the patient’s lips are dry or parched they 
should be moistened with cold cream or vaseline. 
Glycerine should never be used for this purpose. 

When it is necessary to raise the patient’s head 
in order to give him nourishment or medicine, the 
attendant’s hand should be placed beneath the 
pillow, so as gently to raise the head and pillow 
together. In this way a better support is obtained, 
the operation is more comfortable for the patient, 
and the head is less likely to be bent so far forward 
as to interfere with swallowing. 

Serious coughing may often be prevented by 
making sure that each mouthful is swallowed 
before another is given. 

A small tumbler should be used, and should 
never be more than two-thirds filled. A thirsty 
patient derives far more satisfaction from draining 
a small glass than from sipping from a large one 
which he is not permitted to empty. 

When the patient is being fed with fluids, wholly 
different receptacles should be used for holding 
his medicines, or the association of ideas may be 
strong enough to destroy the appetite, or even to 
produce nausea. 

This danger of unpleasant association should 
never be lost sight of by the nurse. Nourishment 
should never be offered at inopportune times, and 
if anything has occurred which might have soiled 
the attendant’s hands, he should not only wash 
them, but allow the patient to see that he has 
done so. ; 

In serious cases only need the patient be aroused 
from sleep to take nourishment or medicine. 

During the night food of some sort should always 
be at hand to be given to the patient in case he 
should need it. 


— -¢—— 


USEFUL BLACK-AND-TAN. 


Black-and-tan dogs are not expected to earn 
their own living, any more than dolls and other 
such pets; but the Indianapolis Sentinel reports 
an interesting exception to the rule. As the story 
goes, the mistress of the dog is also a keeper of 
hens. One of these was sitting upon a “elutch” of 
thirteen eggs, and Don, the bdlack-and-tan, soon | 
became very curious to know why she stayed in 
the barn so closely. 

The dog, as it appears, had formerly been given 
to teasing the hen, snatching her food away from 
her, and otherwise making himself a torment; but 
this intercourse had gradually turned into friend- 
ship, and the two would sometimes be seen iying 
and squatting side by side in the sun, on a bit of 
carpet in the back porch. 

During the three weeks that the hen sat on her 
eggs, Don used to pay daily visits to the barn, and 
sometimes would stay with her by the half-hour. 

Then the chicks came out of their shells. Don 
was intensely interested. All day long he scarcely 
left the barn. The next morning, when the hen 
stepped off the nest and with a eluck called her 
brood after her, Don followed. 

The hen fell to scratching, and the fluffy chicks 
darted hither and thither, picking up the titbits 
which the mother had uncovered. 

“Good!” said Don to himself; “I can help in 
this business,” and to the terror of the chickens 
he ran in among them and began turning up the 








‘soil at a lively rate. Then he sat down and 
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waited. 

The mother hen called back the chicks to the 
newly scratched earth, and soon they picked it 
clean. Then the dog took another turn. And so 
the good work proceeded, to the great delight of 
all the parties. 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 


Highway robberies, even under the modern name 
of “hold-ups,” which alters nothing of their char- 
acter, have become decidedly rare in the far North- 
west; and they are likely to become still rarer it | 
all intended victims make as brave and effective 
resistance as did a grocer of Rainier, Washington, 
recently. 


This grocer, whose name is Hubert, started from 
Rainier with his wagon one night to go to Tacoma 
to buy I oo With him was a thirteen-year-old 
boy. e carried one hundred and six dollars to 
Pay for his purchases. 

hile he was about two miles from Roy and on 
a lonely road two highwaymen stepped out, con- 
fronted the grocer, pushed a pistol into his face, 
and commanded him to dismount and hand over 
his money. 

Hubert had no notion of giving up the money, 
but he did not waste any time in thinking up a 
plan for beating the robbers. He began get 
down from the wagon as if to comply, and as he 
did so he struck the rascal who held the pistol a 
terrible blow which felled him to the ground. 
Hubert then came down with one heavy foot upon 
the wrist of the hand which held the revolver. 

While the robber was in this position, the grocer 
snatched the weapon away from him and pointed 
it at the other rascal. It turned out that the 
second robber had no pistol. Hubert commanded 
him to put up his hands, which he did. 

Meantime the first man was insensible from the 
terrible blow which Hubert had dealt him. Hubert 
made the second hold up his hands for ten minutes, 
until the first had recovered his senses. Then he 
commanded the first to get up, and told them both 
to march, which they did. 

Thus the grocer took them both into the town of 
Roy, the boy driving close behind with the horses 
and wagon. At Roy the thwarted highwaymen 
were turned over to a constable and locked up, and 
the grocer went on his way to Tacoma. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A gentleman in a country town, says the New 
York Ledger, recently became conscious of most 
suspicious glances cast upon him by his neighbors 
and acquaintances. Then he became aware that 
his footsteps were dogged. 


A constable was occasionally seen round his 
house, and subsequently a stranger, who afterward 
turned out to bea detective, appeared. Tortured 
and troubled, the gentleman at last asked a friend 
the meaning ofitall. — 

“Don’t you know?” said he. 
of murder.” 

“Of murder?” said the horrified man. “What 
do you mean?” 

“You received a postal card last week?” 

“Very likely I received a dozen.” 

“But on this one were written these words: ‘Be 
sure and save the son, but kill the father,’ and the 
postmaster read—” 

But at this a smile, ending in a laugh, broke in 
upon the dialogue. The postal car had come 
from a theatrical manager, for whom the gentle- 
man had written a play, which the manager wanted 
amended in certain particulars. 


“They suspect you 





SOAPSUDS. 


It will be in order now to vary the phrase, 
“Pouring oil on the troubled waters,” by substi- 
tuting the word “soapsuds” for oil. Popular 
Science News says that experiments have shown 
that soapsuds will reduce a sea almost as well as 
oil. 


The first trial was made on the Scandia, in a 
storm on the Atlantic. A large quantity of soap 
and water was discharged over the bow, and its 
effect was nearly instantaneous, the heighi of the 
waves being so diminished that the vessel could 
be managed without difficulty. 

The steamer Sénégal, struck by a squall in the 
Adriatic, used soap and water with the same 
result. Six pounds of soap were dissolved in two 
barrels of water. This solution, when dripped 
over the bow, made a quiet space about ten yards 
wide, preventing the waves from breaking over 
the vessel to any great extent. 


ABSENT-MINDED. 


The palm for absent-mindedness is probably 
taken by a learned German whom a Berlin comic | 
paper calls Professor Dusel, of Bonn. One day 
the professor noticed his wife placing a large 
bouquet on his desk. 

“What does that mean?” he asked. 

ry she exclaimed, “don’t you know that 
this is the anniversary of your marriage?” 

“Ah, indeed, is it?” said the professor, politely. 
“Kindly let me know when yours comes around, 
and I will endeavor to reciprocate the favor!” 


HARD CASE. 


The difficulties of keeping a “pleasant expres- 
sion” while being photographed are so many that 
it seems an unnecessary cruelty to add to them, 
but Our Boys and Girls has heard of such a case. 

“I don’t believe whippings do children an 
good," said. Mrs. Wigelus. “Why. whipped 

ohnny at the photographer’s three times because 
he wouldn’t look pleasant, and he still looked as 
cross as a bear.” 





DOUBLY FATAL. 


The extravagance of expression common to 
certain young ladies of an emphatic habit leads 
them into queer statements. For instance, a con- 
temporary reports this fragment of conversation 
between two girls: 


Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


BUYER'S GUIDE—FREE 


complete catalogue of stamped goods, art pieces 

for tables, ete., laces, embroideries, curtains, linens, 
and many other articles of interest to women; gives | 
sizes, colors and lowest price. very woman should | 
haye it. Sent FREE on request, x you mention this 
Street, Philadelphia. 


paper. C.8. DAVISSON & CO., 48 N. 8th 

















7 just dying to see it.” 
o es o9 
“Yes, and when I saw it it was perfectly killing!” 

| 


“THAT is a fine attitude,” the Indianapolis | 
Journal makes a dog say to an indignant cat, *‘but | 
it does not deceive me for an instant. You never | 


rode a bicycle in your life!” | 


WALTER BAKER & © 


Lto. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 
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Pale-and Thin 


people get vigorous 
and increased weight. 
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A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 












It isa powder made from the most nourishingselements 

of meat prepared for the nutriment and stimulus of | 

weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 
At Druggists in 2-0z., 4, 4 and 1 tb. Tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New Yost. agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co., Elber feld. 
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Can be used on Stove 
s and carried to the Table. 





Tea and Coffee Pots. 


Nickel- Plated Copper— Pure Tin 
Lined—Enameled Wood Handles— 
Always Cold. . ...-+-s-s 


Handsome. Durable. Highly Finished. 
ROME on the bottom of every Pot. 


Buy of your dealer or send to us for descrip- 
tive circu 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 















Hay-Fever Sufferers 


and others afflicted with Nasal or 
Throat troubles know that the 


“DAVIDSON” 


ARE THE BEST 


ATOMIZERS. 


Our No. 59. 
Nes _ 


Made by a house 
of 40 years’ expe- 
rience. 







Superior in ma- 
terial and work- 
manship. 

. 
Nozzles are screwed on, and are 
tipped with platinum to prevent 
corrosion when using acids. 


* 
Patent removable inside tip 
makes cleansing easy. 


. 
Will wear for years. 


If you can’t buy it of your drugaist don’t $ 
= a cheap imitation, but order direct. 
mt post-paid on receipt of price... e 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Sent Free. 
Manufacturers of celebrated ‘‘Davidson” Health Nipple. 
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John. 


Not long ago I reached the Union Station just 


in time to board my train. The cars were well- 
filled, and I was glad enough to find a seat beside 
a pleasant-faced, elderly woman whose avoirdu- 
pois must have been more than twice my own. 

Tired from a busy day of shopping, too tired to 
look at my evening paper or to open the new 
Atlantic, I sat with my eyes closed, glad that 
there was no one to talk to, and still more glad 
that the train was express and that we were 
whizzing through the Fells, the Highlands and 
all the other half-baked little suburban towns. 

By the time we had passed Wakefield I was 
somewhat rested and ready to enjoy the sunset 
sky. The buds were already swelling upon the 
swamp bushes, and the soft browns and reds 
were very beautiful in the golden light. 

“Wilmington Junction!” shouted the brake- 
man. 

Was my seatmate about to change cars? No, 
she half-rose, then settled back, smiling and 
actually chuckling as over a good joke. Suddenly 
she turned to me and grasped my arm. 

“T must tell you about it, my dear,” she said. 
“It really was very funny.” After another 
chuckle and a long breath she continued: ‘*They 
do look alike, and no mistake! Why, even just 
now I thought it was the other one. I should 
think I’d ought to have learned my lesson. 

“Let me see! It was ten, yes, eleven years 
ago this very April. I had been in Boston on 
business, and was going out to my married 
daughter’s in Lowell.” 

Here my companion dropped her voice into one 
of those mysterious whispers which are so plain, 
even on a moving train: “I had fifteen hundred 
dollars pinned inside my dress-waist, and I felt 
in a hurry to get safe home. I was so busy 
thinking about my affairs and my money that | 
did not hear what the conductor said—only 
looked out and saw what I thought was my 
Junction. 

“You see,” she continued, resuming her natural 
voice, “I hadn’t been this way very often, and I 
was all turned about and didn’t notice that the 
depot was on the wrong side of the track. Well, 
I picked up my bundle—a rubber doll I had 
bought for my daughter Maria’s baby—and my 
umbrella, and | got off in a hurry. 

“‘Now what do you suppose I’d done? It was 
that old Wilmington, and there I was, nearly 
three miles from Lowell Junction, where I 
wanted to be! There wasn’t another person 
around but the ticket-man, and he said I’d better 
waik over to the next Junction if I wanted to get 
to Lowell that night, ’cause there wouldn’t be 
another train until it was too late to connect. 
There wasn’t anything else to do, so I started 
off. 

“See the road? That is where I was trudging 
along that evening, awful tired and a little bit 
frightened, too, seeing I had so much money 
about me, and having read a lot in the papers 
about tramps. 

“Now just wait a minute—yes, there’s the very 
piece of woods I was in when I saw a man 
coming toward me on the road; such a rough- 
looking tramp, with old clothes and big, black 
whiskers! I tell you I was sprier then than | 
could be now, with my rheumatism. I just 
gathered my dress up around me and seooted into 
the woods and up over that hill. Do you see it? 
And then I saw that little white house off 
beyond—it ought to be right there—yes—see the 
smoke coming out of that red chimney ? 

“When I got there I was all tuckered out, had 
scratched my cheek, torn the facing all off my 
dress and dropped the rubber doll somewhere in 
the woods; but I was safe, and so was my 
money ! 

“A real pleasant-looking woman came to the 
door, and when I told her what the matter was, 
nothing would do but I must go right in and sit 
down and have a cup of tea while she basted up 
my dress where I’d torn it. She said tramps 
weren’t very frequent along there; she hadn’t 
Seen one that winter. I told her all about my 
money, and how fierce he looked, and she said 
she didn’t wonder I was seared ; she’d have been 
80, too. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘when John comes home,— 
he’s my husband, John is, and as good and 
Stealy a one as any woman could want,—he’ll 
Walk over to the Junction with you and see you 
into the cars.’ 

“That did sound sort of comfortable, after all 

I been through, so I told her I’d wait—he was 

cong right home to supper, she said. Well, I 

Was sitting there, and we were talking real 

sociable, and I was telling her how cute little 

Nettie, Maria’s second child, was, when I looked 

out of the window and didn’t I jump! There 

Was that ragged, fierce-looking tramp coming in 

the side gate! 
*“Merey ? I said. ‘There he is now!’ 
““Who ?? screamed the other woman. 
‘The tramp!’ says I. 
“She rushed up to the window, and how she 
did laugh! 
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“Why, that’s John!’ she said; and then she 
laughed and laughed till she couldn’t stand up. 

“T did feel kind of ashamed, and somehow I 
couldn’t seem to think of anything to say that 
would make things any better. But when he 
came in where we were, she said, “There, John! 
Haven't I always told you you'd be taken fora 
tramp if you wore such old clothes when you 
went down to the lower field to work ?” 

“Well, they were real kind to me, and I got 
home all right; and Enoch—that’s Maria’s 
husband—put the money in the savings-bank the 
next morning, and—but this is Lowell Junction, 


sure enough this time! Good-by, dear. Wasn't 
it funny ?” A. F. Mircne.. 
oo ——__— 


High Houses. 


Since the world is composed of men and 
women, and the necessities of men and women 
have been in all ages very similar, the world has 
always been made up on much the same lines. 
The evils of modern civilization existed in ancient 
civilization also. Men grumble to-day at the 
unsanitary condition of cities, at the high houses 
and the absence of light and air. Prof. Rodolfo 
Lanciani, in the North American Review, 
proves that the same unsanitary conditions 
existed, only in a greater degree, in ancient 
Rome. 

The tenement house itself is not a modern 
innovation. So great was the number of such 
houses, and so badly were they constructed in 
Rome,—the walls in some cases being built of 
sun-dried bricks,—that in 69 A. D. the Emperor 
Otho, who was then marching against V itellius, 
found his way barred for over twenty miles by 
the ruins of buildings that had been undermined 
by an inundation. The spontaneous collapse of 
tenement houses was so common an occurrence 
that nobody paid any attention to it. 

Seneca depicts the tenants of these houses as 
fearing to be buried or burnt alive. There were 
companies formed for the purpose of propping 
and sustaining “in the air’ houses, the foundations 
of which had to be strengthened. 

Compared with most modern cities, the tene- 
ment houses of Rome were excessively high. 
Martial speaks of a poor man, a neighbor, who 
had to mount two hundred steps to reach his 
garret. Allowing each step to be fifteen-hun- 
dredths metres, that garret must have been 
perched thirty metres, or nearly one hundred 
feet, above the level of the street. 

It is possible that Martial uses a hyperbolic 
expression, but it is certain that Augustus, to 
make less frequent the occurrence of disasters, | 
limited the height of new houses that opened onto 
the streets to twenty and seventy-nine-hundredths 
metres, or about sixty-eight feet. As this was a 
remedial regulation, and referred only to new 
houses fronting on the street, it follows that some 
houses must have exeveded that height. 

And this, it must be remembered, was irrespec- 
tive of the breadth of the street. In Berlin the 
medium’ width of the streets is twenty-two 
metres, and in Paris the narrowest streets are 
nearly eight metres wide, while the living streets 
of Rome reached only five or six metres, and on 
these narrow streets the tall houses were built. 
Light and air must have had some difficulty in 
penetrating those narrow, walled-in passages. 

But modern critics must not be too much 
shocked by such a state of affairs. Similar 
conditions are not quite unheard of to-day. 
There are in Rome, the rejuvenated capital of 
Italy, two important thoroughfares, one measur- 
ing eight feet, so that hardly a ray of light can 
force its way between the eaves of the buildings, 
the other ten feet between the Church of La 
Maddalena and the opposite tenement houses. 

Rome was no greater sinner in respect to her 
tenement houses than were other ancient cities. 
The houses of ‘Tyre were higher still. 


* 
> 





A Pleasant Industry. 


There is usually one undeniable objection to 
great industries, and it lies in the fact that the 
operatives must be crowded together in big cities, 
and work in big factories. ‘The little town of 
Lichtenfels, in the mountains of Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria, is the centre of an indystry that is open 
to no such objection. 

This place boasts of being one of the largest 
basket markets in the world. Sixteen thousand 
people—men, women and children—depend upon 
it for employment, and every variety of basket is 
produced, from the simplest to the most elaborate. 
Yet the factory system has hardly a foothold in 
the town, and the workers live in neighboring 
villages and do their work at home. 

The manufacturer weighs out for them the 
willow reeds, colored straw, palm leaves and all 
necessary material, supplies the designs which he 
desires to have copied, and at a stated time 
receives and pays for the baskets which the 
workers have completed at their own homes. 

So important is the industry considered, that 
the state supports schools of design where the 
young people are educated in all branches of the 
art of basket-making. 

This great industry, like many another, grew 
from a very small beginning. Its founder, says 
the Popular Science Monthly, was a citizen 
who at the close of the last century desired to 
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take advantage of the fine growth of willow-trees 
in the neighboring valley of the chain, and began 
weaving baskets on a small scale corresponding 
to his means. 

He must have done them well, for his business 
increased, and he added new and more artistic 
designs, gradually developing the trade until 
larger markets were open to him. Increasing 
demands soon made it necessary to look farther 
afield for material. The finest varieties of willow 
reeds had to be imported from Hungary and 
France, and even from countries beyond the sea. 
Straw was ordered from Spain and Italy, and 
palm leaves for ornamenting the better class of 
wares came from the tropics. 

Thus the quality of the baskets was improved 
until their fame spread abroad, and even France, 
before the war of 1870, learned to depend almost 
entirely upon Lichtenfels for a supply of basket 
ware. Since the war, though this trade has 
fallen off, it is yet very considerable. 
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Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
New Enaland States. 


General Agent for 











Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutters 


with or without carriers, aawe | been greatly 
improved and simplified for 189. They are un 
equalled for strength, simplicity, durability 
and amount and excellence of work done. 
More sold in New England than allother makes 
Spacotaes afford to buy any but the be 
and that is the Ross. are general Nev —3 
England p AF and will mail you free on ap- 
plication a treatise on * *Silosand Ensilage,” 48 
pages. algo the “Iilustrated Catalogue of Ross 
utters,” 52 pages. We quote low prices for 
cash, or will sell cutters and other large ma- 
chiner on easy terms—monthly payments if 


“JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Everything in Wooden Ware, as wellas 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
Lowest Prices. Wholesale and Retail. 
47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 
When writing or ordering please 
mention this paper. 

















Re-Opens September Ist, 1896. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable busi- 
ness lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in 
the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed 
Office open daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston. 
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Price $ 


If your dealer does 


L. C. CHASE & CO., 
All Chase's factu 


a | 


are 
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it over everything, and you will still 
“get there” 


129 Washington Street, 
d and known the world over since 1857 as Leaders in their Line. 


99 
ry 
TREAD 


Practically Non-Puncturable. 
Push it along, push it hard, push 











‘i 








and “get back.” ... . 


10.00 Per Pair. 


not sell this Tire send direct to 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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titute and Train- 
= St., Boston. 


Boia sch. STAMMERERS 1? 


FREE! Gold Watch 


Size. Waltham or xin Movement 
Send us wae for 30 pound ds Tea 
or Ba wder (as per our price- 
fist). We ne ron ship goods to: you freight 
whichever is e 


This is our 


Trade 
Mark. 


ers, collect the money and return 
same to us by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order, On er of 
Fall Payment for goods . we 
willship WATCH by Mail. Oder 
Blanks "sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


oN - Wh e at G.A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 


PAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human non $4, Fitted. 





is not only oné of the most delicate and delicious breakfast 





foods ever offered to the public, but in addition, being com- g 
posed almost entirély 4 nen gluten, is one of the most | Rimless Eye Oculists 
ns althful and nutritious. foods known. _ It is made from the Glasses, Orders our 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and being Best Nick Specialty. 
almost pure gluten, isshighly recommended for "the use of el, : ‘We make all 
diabetic persons’or those of weak digestion. $1.50. + our ows 
14k. Gold, Lenses. 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY Factory on 
$4.00. owed. premises. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Cushman Bros., 18 Hudson St., New York, Exclusive Agts. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Package and 200-page Cook Book. 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
©. BE. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms iand?. MAIL OrpEns PromPeprTLy FILLED. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ies 
W hat s in a Name? 


A great deal. Past reputation— 
Future possibility. You know 
them both when you hear the name 


“MAGEE” 


The name ‘““MAGEE” is a synonym of @& ; 
quality, the standard by which others are °° ™™=suet™™ae 
judged. Magee Furnaces and Ranges increase the reeonige save fuel, 
‘ and insure good cooking and warm homes. Economical because 
best. Housekeepers everywhere testify to 4 
these facts. JVSZST7T' ON GETTING | 
THE GENUINE MAGEE. Soldby { 


leading dealers. Descriptive circulars free. , 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


{ 
32-38 Union Street, Boston. 
{ 
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Pacifie Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery 8t., San Francisco. 
Western Agency, 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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AUGUST £0, 1896. 





If not, you must be suffering 2 
from __._.——__ ‘ 








CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


+o THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


DYSPEPSIA, 





relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always zsi/orm, 
Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & £0., = Cambridgeport, Mass. % 
OOD 
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SU. 


Without a Clear Skin, 


No matter what other charms there may be, it is 
a positive fact, acknowledged by every one, that 


Beauty Cannot Exist. — 


Poisonous cosmetics and powders only aggravate 
the trouble. To have a beautiful, soft, clear, health- 





ful complexion use that most harmless, » PP care- 
fully medicated preparation, 





All Dragegists Sell It. 25. and 50c. a Box. 
THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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The 


~ New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


Freight 
Paid 


$19. 


Order 
Now in 
Time 
for Fall 
Sewing. 





“TI have given the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE which I purchased of you 
in November a.careful trial and am "s, much pleased with it, more so than with 
any other machine I have ever tried. Its good looks are quickly seen —its good 
qualities I can truthfully. speak of.’—LENA A. BUGBEE, Sharon, Vt. 


“Received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE Nov. 15th. Have given it a 
thorough trial-and cannot say enough in its praise. It not only does the FINEST 
work of any machine I ever tried, but is also!as HANDSOME as any $40.00 machine in 
the market:”—J. FANNY TRUE, Salisbury, Mass. 

Our Illustrated Pamphlet will tell you 

more. about the NEW COMPANION 


SEWING .MACHINE. Send for it... 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 CoLuMBUs AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


PEESEEPESESESEEEEEELEEEES 


Ladies Seal 
 Pocket-Book. 





This Beautiful Pocket-Book is made of real seal, “com- 


bination” style, strongly made. It contains the usual 
compartments for bills, specie, cards, etc. 
The. Corner Mountings are of Solid Silver. 
Given to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 5 cts. for postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, post-paid. 
SILVER INITIAL OFFER. For the next sixty days we 


will include FREE a Solid Silver Initial with all orders 
received. State the initial wanted when order is given. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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